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For *3-—A Group of Experienced 


Technicians Goes to Work for You 


How can you, a consumer, know what you're getting when you go 

to market? The government knows what it’s getting—because it 
conducts technical tests of the merchandise it buys. The manufacturer 
knows what he’s getting—because he does the same with his raw 


materials. It hasn’t been so easy for 
the consumer. Lacking the _ technical 
knowledge and the facilities required 


for testing products, he also lacks the funds 
to test even a fraction of the products he 
uses. Now, however, the consumer can have 
merchandise tested for him—honestly, de- 
pendably, without bias, and at a very 
nominal cost—by a nation-wide, technical 
organization set up and controlled by con- 
sumers interested in getting the most for 
their money. 
The name of this organization is Con- 
sumers Union of United States, Inc. Formed 
on a strictly non-profit, membership basis 
under the laws of New York State, the 
purpose of this organization is to serve its 
members in the capacity of a consumers’ 
testing laboratory by providing them with 


accurate and unbiased technical informa- 
tion about their everyday purchases. 
Close to 30,000 consumers throughout 


the United States are now members of 
Consumers Union. 

To them every month goes Consumers 
Union Reports, a compact magazine provoc- 
atively illustrated, written in straightfor- 
ward language, and describing and rat- 
ing tested products by brand names 


clude most 
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American Society of Experimental Biology 
and Medicine. 
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School for Social Research. 

PROF. ROBERT S. LYND—Department of 
Educational Sociology, Columbia. 
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as “‘Best Buys,” ‘Also Acceptable,” or ‘Not 


petent, unbiased technicians, either on the staff of Consumers Union 
or employed as consultants, working in university and other labora- 


them are rated as ‘‘Best Buys, 
in the estimated order of their merit. 


some as ‘‘Not Acceptable,” and others as ‘‘Also Acceptable’”’ 
Based on such factors as economy, comparative safety 
of operation, general performance and other engineering features, these ratings were made 
by competent automotive engineers after thorough examinations and actual performance tests. 
Such features as hypoid gears, automatic choke, frame durability, driver-visibility, and others 
are discussed at length. Tables on comparative gas consumption are also given. This report— 
which should be read by everyone contemplating the purchase of a new car—will be followed 
in an early issue by ratings of cars in higher-priced groups. 


Acceptable.” Com- 


Some of 


Previous issues of the REPORTS 


(still available) have analyzed and rated tires, gasolines, motor oils, and anti-freeze solutions. 





tories, make the analyses and determine the ratings by means of 
laboratory and other standard tests, 
painstakingly checked and_ verified. 
of the 


the results of which are 
Products reported on_ in- 
merchandise you have occasion to buy 
from day to day: shoes, toothpastes, radios, 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, vacuum cleaners, 
soaps, liquors, clothing, tires, oils, and many 
things besides. Notes are also included in 
the REPORTS on the labor conditions under 
which many of the products are manufac- 
tured, these notes, however, being entirely in- 
dependent of the technical recommendations. 
Consumers Union has no connection with 
any commercial interest. Its income is de- 
rived solely from membership fees and con- 
tributions and is used solely in the interests 
of its members. A partial list of the 
officers and sponsors is given in the accom- 
panying box. The membership fee (which 
confers voting rights) is $3 a year. It includes 
twelve issues of the monthly REPORTS and 
a yearly Buying Guide (the 1937 edition of 
this Guide, running to nearly 200 pages, is 
now in preparation). An abridged edition of 
the REPORTS, covering only the less expen- 
sive products, is also available at $1 a year. 
To become a member of Consumers Union, 
mail the application form below. Your 
membership will begin either with the 
forthcoming March issue or with any pre- 


vious issue you may indicate. Listings 
of the principal subjects covered in 
past issues are given in the coupon 


below. (Note: Consumers Union Reports is not sold on newsstands 
and is available only through membership, subscription, or at the 
office of Consumers Union, 55 Vandam Street, New York.) 


Ratings of 1937 Cars 


Divided into three price classifications under $1,000, over twenty-five leading models of 1937 
automobiles are rated in the current March issue of Consumers Union Reports. 


Me SSS 
SOME OF THE CARS RATED IN THIS ISSUE 





Also discussed in the March issue are the following products: RADIO SETS, FLOUR, Sr Bolek —" 
SHEETS, CAN OPENERS, BAKED BEANS, CANNED ASPARAGUS AND CHERRIES. Plymouth Studebaker DeSoto 

Begin My Membership with Issue Checked 

C) MAY— Toilet Soaps, Breakfast Cereals, To: CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., Inc., 
Milk. 

(0 JUNE—Automobiles, Gasolines, Seeds. 55 Vandam St., New York 

Lj) JULY—Refrigerators, Used Cars, Motor 

g ‘in nen ities tia ial I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 
Hosiery, Biocklist of Drugs and _] $3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a year’s subscrip- 
Josmetics, Meat. i 0 iti i 

CO SEPT Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, Women’s tion to the complete edition of Consumers Union Reports. ; 
Coats. () $1 for one year’s membership, 50c of which is for a year’s subscrip- 

0 OCT.—Men’s Shirts, Gins, Electric tion to the abridged edition of Consumers Union Reports. (Note: 
es Dentifrices, | Anti-freeze Reports on higher-priced products are not in this edition.) 

CO NOV.—Radios, Toasters, Wines, Chil- I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so 
dren’s Shoes, Winter Oils. designated. 

0) DEC.—Vacuum Cleaners, Fountain 
Pens, Electric Irons, Blankets, Nose ™ 
Drops. NE 5), cst ORNS elueoe coon ecanetab wieceestt a MO e 4 ro SR Peon eens 

(0 JAN-FEB.—Men’s Suits, Cold Rem- 
edies, Shaving Creams, Children’s et ee Ree TCA eee 


Undergarments. 
() MAR.—1937 Autos, Radio Sets, Sheets, 
Flour, Canned Foods. 
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Will Your Family Get 


CASH oc Sympathy ? 
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met with an 
ACCIDENT = tonight 
=—would your income 
continue ? 





"e you worry 
—_ convalesce 
more quickly if ven 
knew that financ ° 
assistance were - 

sured during your co 
finement? 


UPPOSE you meet with an 
accident tonight—will your 
income continue? 


Remember, few escape without acci- 
dent—and none of us can tell what 
tomorrow holds for us. While you are 
reading this warning, somewhere 
ghastly tragedy, flood or fire, some 
automobile or train disaster, is taking 
its toll of human life or limb. 


Under Direct Supervision of 46 State Insurance Departments 


| Some of the Features 
of this Limited Policy 


PREMIUM *10 A YEAR 


Can Be Paid Monthly 
lf Desired 








NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


No Dues No Assessments 


MEN and WOMEN 


16 to 69 Accepted 


$10,000 Principat sum 
410,00 LOSS OF HANDS, 


FEET OR EYE SIGHT 
$25 WEEKLY BENEFIT 


For Stated Accidents and Sickness 


25” Weekly Benefit 


$10,000 PRINCIPAL SUM 


If you suddenly became ill—would your 
income stop? What if you suffered from 
lobar pneumonia, an appendicitis opera- 
ation, or any of the many common ills 
which are covered in this unusual policy; 
wouldn’t you rest easier and convalesce 
more quickly if you knew that our com- 
pany stood ready to help lift from your 
shoulders the distressing dnsnaial burdens 
in case of a personal tragedy? 


A Sudden Accident! A Sudden 

Sickness! Can You Say That 

Neither Will Happen To You? 
Then don’t delay another day. Protect yourself 
by insuring in the largest and oldest exclusive 
Accident and Health Company in America. Send by being struck by any moving conveyance. 
the coupon NOW for FREE ILLUSTRATED sas — 
BOOK,“CASH orSYMPATHY”: givescom- Over $23,000,000.00 Paid in Claims! 


plete information about our new $10,000 —w =FREE BOOKLET COUPON= —= —= 
Accident and Sickness Policy. NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


j INSURANCE COMPANY 





Doctors’ Bills, Hospital Benefits, Emer- 
gency Benefit and other liberal features to 
help in time of need—all clearly shown on 
policy. This is a simple and understand- 
able policy—without complicated or mis- 
leading clauses. You know exactly what 
every word means—and every word means 
exactly what it says. 


@ SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE CLAUSE 


for disabling injuries sustained while rid- 
ing in or driving a private automobile or 
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Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 
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let “CASH or Sympathy”. There is no obli- 
\ gation. 
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AMERICAN TRADE 
UNION DELEGATION 
TO THE USSR 


HE Central Council of Trade 

Unions of the Soviet Union has 
issued an invitation to the trade unions 
and farmers’ organizations of the United 
States to send delegates to the USSR 
on the occasion of the May Day cele- 
bration this Spring. The invitation is 
issued through the National Committee 
of the American Friends of the Soviet 
Union. 


The invitation affords an unparalleled 
opportunity for American trade unionists 
to study the conditions of the workers 
in the Soviet Union, and to bring back 
to their brothers a first-hand report of 
life in a socialist society. 





















































The invitation provides only for duly 
elected delegates of trade union locals 
or central bodies or farmers organiza- 
tions. The delegates, while in the Soviet 
Union, are guests of the Soviet trade 
union federation. Special arrangements 
are made for them to visit and 
inspect the centers of their respective 
industries in the USSR, to study the 
living standards and cultural opportu- 
nities of the Soviet workers, and the 
functions of the trade unions in a social- 
ist system. Interviews will be arranged 
for the delegates with Soviet government 
and trade union leaders. The delega- 
tion will review the gigantic May Day 
parade in Moscow. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY looks upon the 
invitation extended by the Soviet trade 
union federation as an event of the 
greatest significance in cementing closer 
relations between the working people of 
America and the USSR, towards the 
maintenance of peace and co-operation 
among the progressive forces of the 
world. We strongly urge upon all our 
friends and readers in the trade unions 
and farmers’ organizations to raise the 
question at once in their local and cen- 
tral trade union bodies and press for the 
election of a delegate from their group. 


The delegation will sail from New 
York about April 15, and return two 
months later, in the middle of June, hav- 
ing spent more than a month in the 
USSR. All delegates must be elected, 
and their credentials forwarded to the 
American Friends of the Soviet Union, 
not later than March 15. 


The invitation provides for ten Amer- 
ican delegates. We advise all interested 
readers to write without delay for full 
particulars to the National Committee, 
American Friends of the Soviet Union, 


824 Broadway. New York City. 
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CORLISS LAMONT, MYRA PAGE, EDWIN SEAVER 


DUDLEY COLLARD, an English law- 
yer, is a member of the Executive of 
the National Council for Civil Lib- 
erties and the Howard League for 
Penal Reform, and a fluent Russian 
scholar. He attended the recent trial 
and sent back to the London Daily 
Herald the account which we publish 
here. 


OLIVER M. SAYLOR is the author of 
“The Russian Theatre” and “Inside 
the Moscow Art Theatre.” 


JAMES B, TURNER is an engineer 
and economist who writes regularly 
on economic subjects for Soviet 
Russia Topay. 


SIDNEY WEBB, distinguished Brit- 
ish. Socialist and historian of trade 





CONTRIBUTORS 
unionism, is the co-author, with his 
wife, Beatrice Webb, of “Soviet Ay4 


Communism: A New Civilization,” 
the most definitive book in the Eng- 
lish language on the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Webb has written the article 
which we publish here especially for 
Soviet Russia Topay. 


GENERAL VICTOR YAKHONTOFF is 
author of “Russia and the Soviet 
Union in the Far East,” “The Chi- 


nese Soviets” and “Eyes on Japan.” 


VICTOR S. YARROS, journalist and 
author, described himself as “an in- 
dependent, not a member of any par- 
ty or school.” He teaches law, eco- 
nomics and political science at John 
Marshall Law School and the Lewis 
Institute in Chicago. 
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GREGORY ORDJONIKIDZE 


E mourn with the people of the 

Soviet Union the loss of Greg-- 
ory Ordjonikidze, Soviet Commissar of 
Heavy Industry, who died of a heart 
attack on February 18th. It is largely 
due to Ordjonikidze’s great leadership 
and driving power that the world’s first 
socialist state has reared on the raw 
primitive foundations of the old Russia 
the magnificent industrial structure 
that exists today. Perhaps only in the 
light of recent events does the real mag- 
nitude of this achievement stand out. 
Thus Walter Duranty, New York 
Times correspondent, wrote: “Ordjoni- 
kidze worked himself to death in an 
effort to counteract the secret disorgani- 
zation of Piatakov and others.” This. 
said Mr. Duranty, gave special point to 
the appeal made to Soviet leaders by 
Kosarev, Secretary of the Communist 
Youth organization. Speaking at the 
funeral of Ordjonikidze in the Red 
Square, when 750,000 Soviet citizens 
marched in homage to their dead lead- 
er, Kosarev said: 

“On behalf of the younger men and 
women of the Soviet Union I beg you 
older leaders to spare yourselves, be- 
cause we need you. Don’t work so 
hard, I beg you. Let us youngsters 
bear our share of the burden.” 

When Lenin died an American cor- 
respondent walking through the streets 
with the sad multitude that followed 
Lenin’s coffin, asked a worker in the 
crowd, “But what will you do, now 
that Lenin has gone?” and the worker 
answered simply: “Lenin had some 
comrades whom he taught. They will 
carry on his work.’ So too Sergo, as 
Ordjonikidze was affectionately called, 
had comrades who will carry on his 
work. But the loss is very great. 

Ordjonikidze was born in 1886 of a 
poor peasant family in Georgia. Pov- 
erty forced him to give up his studies 
early, but he managed to attend a course 
for regimental surgeons in Tiflis. It was 
in that city that he first came into con- 
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Sovfoto 


Rashtseva, a woman railway worker from Sverdlovsk, and Balandin, a swineherd 
from a collective farm, co-delegates from the Ural Region to the Congress of 
Soviets of the RSFSR heid in January in Moscow 


tact with the revolutionary movement 
and in 1903 he became a member of the 
Social-Democratic Labor Party. At 
nineteen he had become an outstanding 
party leader, and in 1906 he first met 
Joseph Stalin, with whom he has been 
closely associated ever since. In 1907 
he played a leading role in the struggles 
of the oil workers of Baku, and in the 
fight against Menshevism. Later, exiled 
for life, he learned to know the colonial 
problem well, from revolutionary work 
in Persia, and worked with Lenin in 
this field. There followed a period of 
emigré revolutionary activities in Paris, 
and then a return to underground work 
in Russia. There he again fell into the 
clutches of the Tsarist police, and was 
finally released from exile by the Feb- 
ruary revolution. He worked with 





Lenin in Petrograd, helped defend Petro- 
grad against the counter-revolutionary 
atmies, and with Stalin drove the coun- 
ter-revolutionists from the Ukraine and 
from Georgia. He played a tremendous 
role in the North Caucasus when the 
Mensheviks were in power and British 
and other interests were attempting to 
seize the oil fields of Baku. It was under 
his leadership that the Caucasian Fed- 
eration was created and Soviet power 
established in the Near East. 

In 1926 he became chairman of the 
Central Control Commission and Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, where he waged a 
vigorous battle against bureaucracy. In 
1930 he became chairman of the Su- 
preme Economic Council and_ subse- 
quently Commissar for Heavy Indus- 
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try. In every position he held, this 
staunch revolutionist and co-worker of 
Lenin and Stalin made mighty con- 
tributions to the building of socialism. 


“Hitler is Right” 


HE Sphere is published monthly in 
Washington by the Whaley-Eaton 
Corporation, who are also the distribu- 
tors of political tip-sheets. The Sphere 
speaks in oracular tones to a small group 
ot businessmen and their satellites who 
like to imagine that they are receiving 
authoritative guidance on world affairs. 
For this reason the Sphere says things 
which are not yet spoken so boldly in 
the larger journals. 
In its February issue, for example, 
the Sphere said: 


“Hitler is right. Communism—the abolition 
of private ownership—in Russia is a knife 
thrust into the very bowels of Germany.” 

It is interesting to find published in 
Washington a magazine, printed on ex- 
pensive, glossy paper, which says: 
“Hitler is right.” 

From such agreement between the 
Nazis and the Messrs. Whaley-Eaton 
follows this conclusion: 

“Unless private ownership is restored in 
Russia, and unless that great nation is in- 
duced to return to the economic system prac- 
ticed among other nations, then Germany, 
completely trapped, will go to war because 
her desperation will convince her that there is 
no other possible rescue... . ; 

“There can be some relief by restoration of 
former German colonies, but not enough. There 
is only one hope for Germany, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that there is only one hope for 
continued peace, and that is that Russia re- 
vive private ownership and resume normal 
commerce with her neighbors.” 


These words were not taken from 
the testimony of the treason trial in 
Moscow which exposed a similar pro- 
gram to revive capitalism in the Soviet 
Union and to “‘resume normal commerce 
by special concessions to Germany and 
Japan. The two paragraphs above are 
the considered statements of the editors 
of the Sphere—a magazine published in 
Washington, D. C.—who believe that 
“Hitler is right” and make no bones 
about it. They continue: 


“Hitler. apparently, is convinced that Rus- 
sia can be returned to normal business prac- 
tices only by force of arms, from without. He 
seems to be convinced that only German arms 
can revive German trade in Russia.” 


The Sphere suggests an alternative: 


“There is other opinion, however, and it is 
that the death of Stalin may embolden the 
masses, including the army, to seize control.” 


Again the echo of the Moscow court. 
Hitler plans war against the Soviet 
Union. The Sphere, fearing the risks of 
a world conflict, prefers the “death of 
Stalin” and counter-revolution. Was it 
hypnotism, or some mysterious oriental 
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drug, which compelled you to confess, 
Mr. P. H. Whaley and Mr. Harry 
Eaton? 


Trotsky Confirms Trial Evidence 


MONG our better known fascist 
journals is The American Mer- 
cury. In the March number of the 
Mercury the managing editor, in typical 
Liberty League style, portrays an ordi- 
nary strike for union recognition and 
decent wages as the effort of red rack- 
eteers to intimidate a happy band of 
loyal workers into revolt against their 
benevolent employers. In the same issue 
another editor of the Mercury attacks 


Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong for sug- . 


gesting that the United States may have 
something in common with other de- 
mocracies in defense against fascist ag- 
gression. Mr. Armstrong, the editor of 
Foreign Affairs, is a tool of Moscow, 





1886 — Gregory Ordjonikidze — 1937 


according to the editor of the Mercury. 
Not fascism, but Communism is the 
great menace. 

There is no doubt where the Mer- 
cury stands. Its present management 
was born in a lock-out and has con- 
tinued in a career of strikebreaking. It 
is entirely suitable, therefore, that the 
Mercury is chosen as the vehicle for the 
first appearance of chapters from 
Trotsky’s forthcoming book. Having 
made the rounds of the most reaction- 
ary presses, from the Saturday Evening 
Post, through Liberty to Hearst, Trot- 
sky finds his proper level in the fascist, 
labor-baiting Mercury. 

What does Trotsky say to the readers 





of the Mercury? He talks about war 
and counter-revolution and murder. 

Attempts to assassinate Soviet lead- 
ers, says Trotsky from his safe asylum 
in Mexico, “have a very high signifi- 
cance.” 

“The most notorious of these was 
the murder of Kirov, a clever and un- 
scrupulous Leningrad dictator, a typical 
representative of his corporation.” 

Unlike the assassin Zinoviev, who 
wrote a hypocritical obituary of Kirov, 
Trotsky does not pretend any sympa- 
thy for his victim. He heaps calumny 
on the grave of the murdered leader. 

And about terrorism in general? 
“Individual terror is a weapon of im- 
patient or despairing individuals.” Does 
Trotsky disavow terrorism? Not at all, 
“In themselves,’ he writes, “terrorist 
acts are least of all capable of over- 
throwing a Bonapartist oligarchy.” , 

“In themselves” assassinations are in- 
effective. But Trotsky has other re- 
sources, or imagines that he has: 

“Can we expect that the Soviet Union will 
come out of the coming great war without de- 
feat? To this frankly posted question, we will 
answer as frankly: If the war should remain 
only a war, the defeat of the Soviet Union 
would be inevitable. In a technical, economic, 
and military sense, imperialism is incompara- 
bly more strong. If it is not paralyzed by 
revolution in the west, imperialism will sweep 
away the present regime.” 

There you have it. It is impossible 
to build socialism in one country. It is 
impossible to build the defense of the 
Soviet Union against imperialism. There- 
fore Trotsky will gamble on war and 
the destruction of the Soviet Union. 
He will gamble with the war-makers, 
offering Soviet coal and oil and manga- 
nese to the German and Japanese im- 
perialists. Here is the desperate, 
defeatist logic which led Piatakov and 
Radek and Sokolnikov to prison. 

“In themselves” terrorist acts are not 
sufficient. Then combine terrorism with 
foreign invasion, and the downfall of 
the Soviet state, so long predicted by 
the Trotskyists, may come. It is in- 
sanity, of course, insane treason. But it 
is a fact. Is it incredible? Is it some- 
thing invented by the GPU? We have 
been quoting only from the Sphere pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., and from 
Trotsky’s book. 

Messrs. Whaley-Eaton (‘Hitler is 
right”) predict restoration of capital- 
ism in the Soviet Union by Nazi inva- 
sion or by the death of Stalin and 
counter-revolution. Trotsky in Mexico, 
amply confirming the evidence of the 
trials, predicts the destruction of the 
Soviet Union by assassination and 
invasion. 
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In his last words to the Soviet Court, 
before the representatives of the world 
press, Radek said: 

“And finally, we must say to the whole 
world, to all who are struggling for peace: 
Trotskyism is the instrument of the war- 
mongers. We must say that with a firm 
voice, because we have learned it by our 
own bitter experience. It has been ex- 
tremely hard for us to admit this, but 
it is an historical fact, for the truth of 
which we shall pay with our heads.” 


Aid and Comfort for the Fascists 


AR. OSWALD GARRISON 
VILLARD, of the editorial 
staff of the Nation, has lately expressed 
admiration for Radek. He might have 
been warned by Radek’s words. For Mr. 
Villard has fallen victim to the same 
deadly logic which brought Radek and 
Piatakov and others to their doom. 
Writing in the Baltimore Sun, Febru- 
ary 18, Mr. Villard said: 


“I am certain of one thing, and that is 
that if the Japanese and the Germans do 
carry out their scheme to attack the Soviets 
in their holy war to make the world safe 
from Bolshevism, Mr. Stalin will not be 
able to count upon the sympathy and 
moral aid of a multitude of liberals whose 
support he has now done away with by 
blood and treachery.” 


Read that carefully. We have been 
told that “old Bolsheviks” could not be 
traitors; that they would not conspire 
with Fascists against the Revolution. 
Mr. Villard is no Bolshevik. But he is 
an old pacifist, an old liberal, and he 
carries a name honored in the struggle 


The “Hotel Bristol 


in Copenhagen 


A radio-photo of the meeting 
place of Holzman and Trotsky’s 
son, Sedov, in 1932. 


A great point has been made 
by the Trotskyists of the fact 
that a certain “Hotel Bristol” 
mentioned by Holzman in the 
Zinoviev - Kameney trial as his 
meeting place with Sedov, does 
not exist. Actually, however, 
there was in 1932 and is today, 
just across from the Copenhagen 
Central Station, a “Cafe Bristol.” 
The Bristol is right beside the 
Grand Hotel Copenhagen and 
at the time of the meeting be- 
tween Sedov and Holzman had 
a common entrance with it. 
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for human freedom in America. Is it 
possible that he made this confession? 
Is it possible that he thus invites Hitler 
and the Japanese generals to attack the 
Soviet people? It is as incredible as the 
confessions of Piatakov and Radek. It 
is written in the Baltimore Sun, “Copy- 
right, 1937, by .Oswald Garrison 
Villard.” 

Mr. Villard is mistaken. In such 
open encouragement to the fascist ag- 
gressors he will not be joined bya “mul- 
titude of liberals.” We have evidence, 
which we present elsewhere in this is- 
sue, that the majority of peace-loving, 
democratic liberals do not support 
Trotskyist plots against the Soviet 
Union, are not misled by spurious “‘de- 
fense committees,” and will support the 
Soviet Union against German or Japa- 
nese aggression. Mauritz Hallgren, 
Theodore Dreiser, Heywood Broun, 
Robert Morss Lovett, Lillian Wald, 
Raymond Robins, Malcolm Cowley, 
Louis Fischer—these are good liberal 
names. These and many others have 
protested against the Trotsky trick of 
betraying liberal sentiment into support 
of counter-revolution. 


INE well known liberals have 
4 followed Mauritz Hallgren’s ex- 
ample and resigned from the Trotsky 
Defense Committee. There are still a 
few liberals who think they can remain 
with Trotsky’s committee without be- 
coming tarred with Trotskyism. We 



























urge them to read Radek’s warning. 
We remind them of an earlier warning 
by Stalin in 1931: “Liberalism towards 
Trotskyism, even when the latter is 
shattered and concealed, is stupidity 
bordering on crime, bordering on trea- 
son against the working’class.” 
Particularly we recommend these 
warnings to such members of the 
Trotsky Defense Committee as Pro- 
fessor John Dewey who finds it neces- 
sary to explain his connection with 
Trotskyism; Sidney Howard who 
knows something about spies and 
traitors in the labor movement; and 
John Dos Passos who paused on his way 
to Mexico to say in the New York 
Post: , 
“Leaving Soviet Russia out of the picture 
for the moment, if our civilization is to go on 
developing, the problems of development will 
be solved in America and not in Europe.” 
You cannot leave Soviet Russia out 
of the picture—not even for a moment. 
Whose civilization, Dos Passos, yours, 
or Trotsky’s or Hitler’s or that of 
Messrs. Whaley-Eaton? For Hitler 
and Whaley-Eaton, civilization is to be 
developed only by the restoration of 
capitalism in Russia—the -return to 
“normal business practices.” For 
Trotsky, civilization is to be developed 
by terrorism and war. “Imperialism 
will sweep away the present regime.” 
“Liberalism toward Trotkyism is 
stupidity bordering on treason to the 
working class.” 


This radio-photo was especially cabled for by Soviet Russia Today and received from 
Nordpress of Denmark through the Radio Corporation of America on February 22 


HE most impressive onward stride 

towards the future of the Soviet 
Union during 1936 is the enactment, 
after the most elaborate popular discus- 
sion that any country has ever wit- 
nessed, and eventually practically with- 
out dissent, of a new and extremely 
democratic constitution for this huge 
state. 

It may be convenient to give, in 
tabular summary—not in the phrase- 
ology of the Bolshevik translations 
from the Russian, nor even in the exact 
terms of the original, but in those 
which will enable the American and 
British reader to understand what is 
meant—the twelve “Rights of Man” 
consecrated in this new constitution: 


The Twelve Tables of the Law 


1. The Right to elect, irrespective of 
nationality, race, sex or color; freely, 
directly, secretly, equally and universally, 
at 18 years of age, to all governing as- 
semblies from the lowest to the highest, 
without pecuniary, residential or other 
limiting qualification; candidates being 
put forward by non-party groups of 
every description, as well as by the Voca- 
tion of Leadership known as the Com- 
munist Party. This will produce an 
electorate numbering actually 55 per cent 
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Elena Vostrisheva, sixty-five year old collective farm member, and her granddaughter Marusia 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


By SIDNEY WEBB 


“The adoption of the new Soviet Constitution is one more indica- 
tion that the USSR stands out as supremely the Land of Hope” 


of the census population, as compared 
with one of less than 40 per cent in the 
United States and Great Britain, reduced 
as these are by requirements of residence 
and specific registration. 

2. The Right to criticize every branch 
of the public administration, and to agi- 
tate for its alteration, by groups and as- 
sociations of divers kinds as well as by 
individuals, by speeches at public meet- 
ings and by printed matter, for which ac- 
commodation, paper and printing will be 
provided—yet without any organization 
of merely political parties having no 
other common interest, and without per- 
mission to individuais or factions to resist 
or obstruct the execution of what has 
been at length finally decided on by the 
supreme elected legislature. 

3. Inviolability of the person, and of 
his correspondence. The right to be free 
from arbitrary arrest, as in other con- 
tinental administrations, will not be, 
what is so much cherished in England, 
the special protection of that British pe- 
culiarity, the Habeas Corpus Act. But 
(Article 127) “the citizens of the USSR 
are guaranteed inviolability of person. 
No person may be placed under arrest 
except by decision of a court or with 
the sanction of the judicial department 
of the Procurator,’ which is now. made 
independent of the executive. * 

4. The Right to freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of assem- 
bly and of holding mass meetings, and 
freedom of street processions and demon- 





strations. These “rights of the citizens” 
by Article 125, “are ensured by placing 
at the disposal of the toilers and their 
organizations” printing presses, supplies 
of paper, public buildings, the streets, 
means of communication, and other ma- 
terial requisites for the exercise of these 
rights. 

5. The Right to work, and to be en- 
abled to live by the work that must be 
found for all able-bodied adults, with 
their own option alternatively to join in 
independent cooperative productive soci- 
eties, either in industry, agriculture or 
fishing, or to work individually on their 
own account. 

6. The Right to leisure, by statutory 
limitation of the hours of labor employ- 
ment in office, factory, or mine; together 
with the provision of paid holidays and 
of all approved means of happily using 
the leisure so ensured. 

7. The Right of those who work at 
wages or salary by hand or by brain, and 
of their incapacitated dependants, collect- 
ively, to the entire net product of the 
labor so employed throughout the whole 
USSR, as annually ascertained by Trade 
Union and Sovnarkom (Cabinet) agree- 
ment. 

8. The Right to positive health of 
body and mind, so far as this can be 
secured by the widest possible use of 
preventive and curative medicine and 
surgery, and of public sanitation, with 
wages in sickness and incapacity without 
waiting interval or time limit; and the 
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ensuring of adequate nutrition and physi- 


cal as well as mental training of all . 


infants, children and adolescents. 

9. The Right of women to fulfil the 
function of motherhood with all possible 
alleviation of the physical suffering in- 
volved; without pecuniary sacrifice or 
burden, and further aided by universally 
organized provision for the care of in- 
fants and children. 

10. The Right to prompt and adequate 
provision for the family on the death of 
any breadwinner or pensioner; with 
gratuitous funeral, and instant succour 
of the home. 

11. The Right to superannuation at a 
definite age before senility or upon pre- 
vious breakdown, with adequate non- 
contributory pension. 

12. The Right to education equally for 
all races, without limit or fee, for persons 
of any age and either sex, with mainte- 
nance in suitable cases. 


A few words may be added with re- 
gard to the amendments recommended 
by the government and adopted by the 
Congress, out of the hundred thousand 
or sO separate criticisms or suggestions 
yielded by the nation-wide discussion. 
A few of these were merely verbal, 
including some additional explicit re- 
citals of existing law, such as the safe- 
guarding of property in such collective 
ownerships as trade unions and coop- 
erative Organizations, sports clubs, etc. 
Another emphasized that the perma- 
nent occupation of land by collective 
farm associations was to be free of rent 
(though not of taxation!). A numer- 
ously supported proposal to continue 
indefinitely the deprivation of the right 
to vote heretofore suffered by priests, 
monks and ministers of religion, was 
emphatically negatived as contrary to 
Bolshevik policy. Universalism in 
electoral matters was carried to a 


A new school house in the workers’ resi- 
dential section of the Krivoi-Rog metal- 
lurgical plant in the Ukraine 
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further point by amendments extend- 
ing direct election even to the Council 
of Nationalities (the chamber in the 
bicameral Supreme Council giving 
equal representation to large and small 
national constitutents of the USSR) ; 
and making its membership equal in 
number to that of the other chamber 
(Union of Soviets). Otherwise it is 
remarkable how much of the constitu- 
tional structure of the USSR, as settled 
in 1924, was retained in the draft 
formulated by Stalin’s committees, and 
how completely their proposals were 
approved in popular discussion, and 
finally enacted by the Congress. The 
elaborate addition of the enlarged 
Rights of Man, and the universal adop- 
tion of direct election, stand out as the 
important innovations of 1936. 
Considered as a political gesture, 
alike to the millions at home, and to 
other nations, every critic privately al- 
lows the new constitution to be mag- 
nificent. Even the most skeptical is 
shaken in his conviction that Bolshe- 
vism cannot possibly endure. The stu- 
dent of political science tabulates a 
brand-new specimen in the way of con- 
stitutions. But, of course, constitutions 
are judged, in the long run, not by 
what they say, but according to how 
they work—or are worked! The 
“Twelve Tables of the Law” enshrined 
in the new constitution of the Soviet 
Union, as it was enacted in December 


Zardi Khachaturyan, collective farm woman of Soviet Armenia 


































1936, will be judged by the world ac- 
cording to the way in which these 
provisions are found to be actually 
working, say in December 1941, after 
five years’ experience without war! 
What we can say at present is that they 
at least mark a distinct stage in social 
progress: and that they point in what 
seems to most Britons and Americans 
the right direction. 


The Vocation of Leadership 


The first four of the above-men- 
tioned “Tables of the Law” cover, it 
may be said, all that nineteenth cen- 
tury Liberalism regarded as fit matter 
for any written constitution; going, in 
fact, beyond the terms of the most 
democratic constitution elsewhere in 
existence, and even beyond the program 
of any political party in the world. 
Curiously enough, it is upon the future 
construction of, and the faithful ad- 
herence to these four that the skeptic 
in other lands entertains most doubt. 
He notes that there is nothing in the 
new constitution to end, or even to 
weaken, the effective leadership of the 
people which has made the Communist 
Party practically supreme in the Soviet 
Union. How can the new constitu- 
tion, the British or American “liberal” 
asks, be regarded as a charter of lib- 
erty, when it is plain that a single 
party, maintains an effective monopoly 
of the initiation of policy, if not actu- 
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ally of high public office? Can the ex- 
istence of such a potent apparatus of 
leadership, however democratically 
constituted, be reconciled with any- 
thing that Great Britain or the United 
States understand by political democ- 
racy? 

It must be here noted that, by the 
quite usual mistranslation of Russian 
terms into English, or the different use 
by the Russians of terms previously bor- 
rowed from the Western democracies, 
what is called the Communist Party 
of the USSR, has none of the attributes 
of any existing political party, and 
bears the very smallest resemblance to 
what is known as a political party in 
the United Kingdom or the United 
States, France or Scandinavia. It does 
not seek to enrol in its membership all 
those who wish to join, or who profess 
adhesion to its cardinal tenets, or who 
agree to vote, for its actual program, 
or who are prepared to subscribe to its 
funds. It does not attempt or aspire 
to enroll in its membership all the citi- 
zens, or even a majority of them. On 
the contrary, the Communist Party of 
the USSR rigidly limits its membership 


to a tiny fraction of the electorate, at 
present under three per cent. During 
the last four years it has refrained from 
any general admission of new members. 
And although this ban on recruiting 
has now been lifted, admission to mem- 
bership is still granted only after a 
period of probation, which may last for 
years, during which the character, as- 
siduity, zeal and intelligence of the 
candidate is watched and tested. He is 
held to a higher standard of personal 
behaviour than can be expected from 
the average citizen. He pledges him- 
self not merely, like the ordinary citi- 
zen, to a total abstention from profit- 
making, but also to an acceptance of a 
voluntary “poverty”, to the extent of 
not retaining for himself and family 
(apart from the functional expenses 
incidental to his office) more than a 
prescribed maximum of salary. He is 
similarly bound to implicit obedience to 
any definite command of the voluntary 
corporate body to which he has, at 
his own request, been admitted. For 
any breach of these two fundamental 
rules, and for any scandalous misbeha- 
viour or backsliding, he will be warned 


Anna Kosterina at work in the laboratory of the Institute 
of Plant Culture at Murmansk, above the Arctic Circle 
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and reprimanded, and eventually ex- 
pelled. But the corporate body is and 
remains essentially a voluntary organ- 
ization, entirely outside the law; and, 
though now for the first time just men- 
tioned in the written constitution, it is 
given no powers by that instrument, 
or by any other statute, and placed 
under no control apart from that to 
which every citizen is subjected. It 
may be accurately described as an or- 
ganized vocation, analogous to the vo- 
cation of medicine or the vocation of 
the scientist, which takes upon itself 
the function of intellectual leadership 
of the community, not in a single: spe- 
ciality but, unlike these specialists, in 
all matters of public importance. That 
leadership is exercised by persuasion of 
the public: persuasion through the ex- 
ample and precept to their fellow- 
citizens of the moiety of the member- 
ship which continues to work at the 
bench, on the farm or in the mine; 
and by the direction of policy in the 
execution of the powers legally vested 
in the other moiety of the membership), 
comprising such members as have been 
elected or appointed to public offices. 

How effective may be the leader- 
ship by which the Soviet Union is thus 
definitely guided in policy, and how 
conscious and widespread may be the 
virtual ratification afforded to that 
leadership by the popular participation 
in the actual administration that is so 
marked a feature of the pattern of 
social organization of the USSR, may 
well be a matter for inquiry. What 
has to be said here is that, so far as 
can be discerned, there is at present 
no sign of any passing away—none 
even of any diminution or important 
alteration—of the practical dominance 
over policy, throughout the Soviet 
Union, of its unique Vocation of Lead- 
ership, exercised by the peculiar vol- 
untary organization which the Russians 
call the Communist Party. 


Personal Freedom 


More important, however, than this 
or that definition of democracy is the 
question of personal freedom. Leaving 
aside any quibbling about terms or their 
verbal definitions, the substantial issue 
is whether the indication, for the future 
of the Soviet Union, is towards greater 
or less freedom for its individual citi- 
zens than at present exists. But what 
are the conditions of freedom? 

It is not always remembered that the 
freedom, of the individual and the in- 






























dividual’s own consciousness of free- 
dom, alike depend, not upon one con- 
dition only, but jointly upon two, the 
absence of restraint, and the presence 
of opportunity. To the rentier, living 
on interest or rent, or the professional 
living on fees or royalties, calling no 
man master—even to the wealthy en- 
trepreneur or financier—what matters 
is the absence of restraint. To the 
wage-earner, in any community of 
highly organized industry or agricul- 
ture, commerce or finance, the mere ab- 
sence of restraint seems but a mockery 
of personal liberty, unless he enjoys, 
along with freedom of thought and 
utterance, also the opportunity to gain 
a continuous and reasonably secure live- 
lihood for self and family. Freedom, 
in fact, can be logically predicated only 
of the individual. It is a succinct de- 
scription of the individual’s conditions 
of existence. The freedom of any 
highly evolved community, if it is to 
be more than an empty word, can be 
nothing other than the aggregate of 
the individual freedoms of all its mem- 
bers. It is hard to believe that this 
aggregate will not be the greater the 
nearer the material and social condi- 
tions of all its members approach to 
equality. This is what the Soviet 
Union is aiming at. The Bolshevists 
claim that, taking into account both 
restraints and opportunities, the aggre- 
gate of individual freedoms of all the 
175 millions of the USSR is, today, 
positively greater per head than the 
corresponding aggregate per head of 
the British Empire; and even than that 
per head of Great Britain or the United 
States. This claim cannot be statis- 
tically tested. We can estimate only 
degrees of freedom, by comparison of 
different communities or different pe- 
riods. As to this, it may be said that 
there is reason for expecting that, if 
the present economic system is main- 
tained, and the present rapid growth 
of its material prosperity continues, the 
Soviet Union will, in another decade, 
be able to demonstrate beyond cavil, 
its superiority, in a greater aggregate 
per head of individual freedoms, over 
any large state organized on the basis 
of capitalism and the direction of 
wealth production by competitive profit- 
making, with all the inequality of 
wealth and social conditions thereby 
involved. 

But what may be expected to be the 
future in the USSR as regards the 
treatment of heretics, rebels and ob- 
structionists of the policy of the gov- 
ernment for the time being? ‘There 


is first the question of the treatment 
of persons guilty of high treason or 
political assassination. Western critics 
find it hard to approve the condemna- 
tion to death of successive blocks of 
traitors, even after public trial, and do 
not understand the confessions of the 
accused. A philosophic comment is that 
any hard-fought and successful revolu- 
tion leaves all parties in the new com- 
munity still found in the pattern of 
behaviour formed in the revolutionary 
struggle. Not until the revolutionary 
generation passes away will that pat- 
tern entirely fade out. For years, 
some of those who resent any particular 
government policy will, from time to 
time, be tempted to try to effect a new 
revolution. For years some of those 
who happen for the time being to con- 
trol the government will harbor the 
gravest suspicions about their oppo- 
nents’ loyalty. What may, we think, 
be hoped is that, with every increase 
in the certainty of governmental sta- 
bility, and with every proved success 
of the administration in raising the 
standard of life, the severity of the re- 
pression of traitors will abate—to be 
succeeded, more and more, by popular 
ridicule of individual reactionaries, and 
the kindly seclusion (as of homicidal 
lunatics) of any apparently incurable 
disturbers of the established order by 
attempted rebellion. 

More important in the long run to 
social development than the dying away 
alike of sputters of new revolution, 
and of the severity with which these 
are put down, may well be the effect, 
upon the minds of original thinkers, 
especially in the social sciences, of the 
public habit, whether in the USSR or 
in the United States, of insisting on 
orthodoxy. In Japan, to cite an ex- 
treme case, public opinion seems to sup- 
port the Japanese Government in pre- 
venting any scientific inquiry that may 
cause doubt upon the direct descent, 
from the sun, of the human being who 
for the time being holds the office of 
Emperor. Such a repression of scien- 
tific inquiry cannot but interfere with 
the candid study of genetics and an- 
thropology in Japan, and therefore 
with the discovery of new truth. 
Something of the same popular intol- 
erance of criticism and free investiga- 
tion is felt to exist in many of the 
universities of the United States, so far 
as fundamental criticism of capitalism 
is concerned. It is felt even more 
widely in the Soviet Union, not with 
regard to the ancestry of any of its 
leaders, or to criticism of capitalism, 


Parnaoz Dargiashvili, fourteen-year old 
poet of Soviet Georgia, reads some verses 
to his school-mates 


but with regard to the scientific valid- 
ity of some of the theories or doctrines 
on which the Soviet social order is 
based. How stringent and how ef- 
fective may be this intolerance at the 
present time is hard to estimate. What 
is important is the prospect for the 
future, whether in the United States 
or in the Soviet Union. There is evi- 
dence that, in the USSR of today, tol- 
erance in intellectual matters is appa- 
rently greater than it has been in the 
past, notably in all branches of knowl- 
edge of the universe, and that it shows 
signs of further widening. Even in the 
practice of religious rites the popular 
repression is being abated, as is shown 
by Stalin’s recent denunciation of at- 
tempts to secularize church buildings 
still in use, and his refusal to listen 
to pleas for the continued deprivation 
of priests of the right of voting. 

To sum up in a sentence, we may 
fairly say that the adoption of the new 
Soviet Constitution at the close of the 
year 1936, when nearly all the world 
seems staggering towards social and 
economic catastrophe, is one more in- 
dication that the USSR stands out, 
from every other country, as supremely 
the Land of Hope. 


University students strolling on the main 
boulevard of Nalchik, capital of the 
Kabardino-Balkarian autonomous region 




















A LAWYER VIEWS 
THE RADEK TRIAL 


An eye-witness account by Dudley Collard, the only 
British barrister to attend the recent treason trial 


HAVE waited for five days before 

making any comment on the trial, 
as I desired to get a thorough grasp 
of the facts. I am following it inde- 
pendently and studying it from a legal, 
rather than a political, viewpoint. 
While I have a general knowledge of 
Soviet law and procedure and have 
frequently visited the People’s Courts, 
this is the first political trial at which 
I have been present. 

I attended the opening session with 
many stories of Soviet “frame-ups” in 
my mind, and as I watched the seven- 
teen accused men file into the dock for 
the first time knowing—as they must 
have done—that they were facing an 
almost certain sentence of death, I felt 
some sympathy for them. 

This was before I had heard the in- 
dictment. 

Now that I have listened to the four 
days’ examination of the accused men, 
who have all pleaded guilty without 
reservation, I can say without hesita- 
tion I am convinced of their guilt. I 
have never heard such a tale of treach- 
ery, murders, spying, sabotage and ter- 
ror as the prisoners have told, with 
complete callousness and effrontery. 

In my opinion, there can be no ques- 
tion of a “faked” trial, either with or 
without the connivance of the accused. 
It is obvious to anybody that the pris- 


oners, who do most of the talking, 
while Prosecutor Vyshinsky confines 
himself to an occasional question, are 
behaving spontaneously. 

No set of seventeen men could act 
their parts so brilliantly nor sustain 
their activity in this way without a slip 
for four long days. 

They are clearly in full possession of 


-their faculties, do not appear to be ter- 


rorized, and look well. There is noth- 
ing to prevent any of them from al- 
leging that the charges are “framed.” 
Radek at least, is aware of foreign 
journalists, at whom he is constantly 
glancing. 

Any promise of leniency in return 
for a plea of guilty, would scarcely be 
likely to influence the accused, in view 
of the execution of the defendants in 
the previous trial, at a time when most 
of those in the present case were still 
at liberty. 

The trial is being held in open court 
and the procedure appears to be regu- 
lar. It should be remembered that 
Soviet court procedure resembles that 
of most Continental countries in form 
and differs widely from that of Britain. 

It is the practice of the Continental 
countries with which I am familiar to 
hold the preliminary investigation in 
private, and there is certainly much 
to be said in favor of this course. In 





trial. 


fendants to confess. 


Trotsky. 


unleashing their war. 


against war.” 





LEON FEUCHTWANGER ON THE TRIAL 


The famous German novelist was present at the Piatakov-Radek 
The following are his comments: 


“It is gratifying that light was shed on the motives that caused the de- 


“There is no doubt that the guilt of the defendants has been incontro- 
vertibly proved. Moreover, every honest observer will admit that, ideologi- 
cally, and to a great extent in practice, responsibility for their deeds lies on 


‘“The trial has, historically, the significance of a beacon which, better 
than most events of the last two years, sheds light on the critical closeness of 
the war to which Fascism has brought the world. 

“By disclosing the deeds of these people, the trial has rendered harmless 
the most important weapon of Fascism. 
will necessarily increase the vigilance of the anti-Fascists and thus intensify 
the risk of our adversaries, the only thing which holds back the Fascists from 


“The trial shows to the hesitating people of the whole world where the 
path taken by those who flirt with reaction leads to war. 
“This is the historical meaning of the trial, which has built a new barrier 


The facts brought out in this trial 
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the present case, which involves official 
secrets and foreign diplomats, investiga- 
tion in camera would probably be in- 
evitable in any country. 

In England on a plea of guilty the 
Court is satisfied with a short state- 
ment of facts by the prosecuting coun- 
sel. In the Soviet Union, however, it 
is the practice to call witnesses and to 
examine the accused in elaborate de- 
tail. This does not mean that the ac- 
cused are obliged to incriminate them- 
selves, since they have first pleaded 
fully guilty. 

The Military Collegium before 
which the trial is taking place is in no 
sense a court-martial. It is a regu- 
lar division of the Soviet High Court, 
created some two and a half years ago 
to deal with such offenses as betrayal 
of official secrets. 

The accused are a varied lot. Most 
of them possess strong personalities and 
it is not surprising that only three have 
availed themselves of the offer of de- 
fending counsel which was made to 
them. Among the counsel for defense 
is M. Braude, one of the most eminent 
members of the Moscow Bar. 

Piatakov is clearly the master-mind 
behind the gang. Even now he is fenc- 
ing skilfully and not admitting a fact 
or revealing a name more than he is 
forced to do. Radek strikes me as a 
poseur. Alone among the accused he 
smirks and glances at the public to 
watch the effect of his answers. Shes- 
tov js a pure gangster-type, telling of 
cold-blooded murders and bank robber- 
ies with complete equanimity. Stroilov 
and Arnold have allowed themselves 
to be blackmailed by other members of 
the gang into committing their crimes. 
Stroilov is the only defendent who ap- 
pears sincerely to regret his activity. It 
is interesting that the average age of 
the accused is 46. 

For many of the crimes they have 
committed—train-wrecking and firing 
of factories, for instance, which would 
involve loss of life—they would, of 
course, be liable to the death-sentence 
in England. 

Vyshinsky is treating the accused 
men with remarkable restraint and 
courtesy. Perhaps he is over-anxious 
to get them to define their own crimes. 
He has spent some time pressing sev- 
eral of the defendents to admit that 
their activities amounted to high trea- 
son, an admission that does not seem 
to matter very much. Judge Ulrich 
scarcely intervenes at all, and the be- 
haviour of the public is exemplary. 
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Severyanova, Secretary of the 

Party Committee of the Trek- 

hgornaya Textile Factory in 
Moscow 


Above—Skiing, favorite sport 
of Soviet youth. Below—Zoya 
Victorova announces the regular 
television broadcast from the 
Moscow Station 





Pauline Zhemchuz- 
hina, head of the Cos- 
metics Industry of the 
Soviet Union and wife 
of Molotov, Chairman 
of the Sovnarkom 


Dusya Shalunova—the 
collective farm to 
which she belongs has 
its own aviation club 
and fleet of planes 


Anya Pavelinkova, a 

Stakhanovite worker 

in the mechanical 

assembly shop of the 

Cheliabinsk tractor 
plant 


Praskovya  Volnova, 
wife of a deep-sea 
diver, decides to 
check up on friend 
husband’s under-water 
activities. There is a 
whole club of these 
women deep-sea divers 
in Sebastopol 
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Championship chess match in 
Tashkent between a Turcoman 
woman textile worker and an 
official of the Commissariat of 
Education 



























An Open Letter to American Liberals 


The Open Letter reprinted below speaks for itself. Its specific and immediate 
purpose was, of course, to show those liberals who had joined the American Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Leon Trotsky the implications and effects of their asso- 
ciation. But in addition I am sure that the signatories also wished to take the 
opportunity of going on record as re-affirming their faith in the Soviet Union, their 
confidence in the Soviet Government, and their friendship for the Soviet people. 

These are critical times. In Spain an international war, with the Fascists 
as the aggressors, is being openly waged. In the rest of Europe and in large 
sections of Asia there exists a state of near-war with all sorts of underground plot- 
tings and conspiracies as the order of the day. Again, the Fascist and the semi- 
Fascist governments are the aggressors. The chief aim of their schemes is the 
smashing of the Soviet Union, where for the first time in history a planned socialist 
society has been established. The stakes are indeed high. And the enemies of 
Soviet Russia will literally stop at nothing to achieve their ends. 

Thus, not since its earliest years has the U.S.S.R. so needed the support of its 
friends wheresoever they may be. And it was to help rally all genuine friends of 





the Soviet Union in America that. this Open Letter was written. 


E wish to address ourselves to liberals who may 
be approached by the American Committee for 
the Defense of Leon Trotsky, an organization 

which, we believe, is attempting to enlist their support for 
partisan political purposes under the guise of defense of 
certain principles of civil liberties. Especially do we address 
those members of the committee whose names have been 
identified in the minds of the American public with truly 
liberal and progressive ideas, and who have always been 
counted among those who believe that the Soviet Union 
should be permitted to work out its problems without in- 
terference from the outside world. We hold it of great 
importance that such members should make their position 
clear at the present time. 

A number of persons joined the Trotsky defense com- 
mittee for the purpose of defending the right of asylum for 
Trotsky and to provide him with “the fullest opportunity 
to state his case.” Since Trotsky is now safely domiciled 
in Mexico, the right of asylum is no longer an issue. The 
Mexican Government and the American press have cer- 
tainly allowed him full freedom of expression in his own 
defense. 

Under these circumstances it is proper to inquire into 
the nature of the further activities of the committee, since 
we believe it likely that these were not endorsed by its 
liberal members. Its publications have.included not only 
violent attacks on the Moscow trials, but bitter denuncia- 
tions of the Soviet Government. Speakers at meetings 
sponsored by the committee have not merely defended 
Trotsky and his theories, but have gone so far in their 
attacks on the Soviet regime as to advocate armed uprising. 
One of the announced purposes of the committee is the 
organization of ‘‘a complete and impartial investigation of 
the Moscow trials.” The thirty-three defendants in the 
trials under attack all confessed fully the‘ crimes of high 
treason of which they were convicted. Impartial observers 
and newspaper correspondents present at the trials have 
reported that the trials were properly conducted and the 
accused fairly and judicially treated. The committee has 
offered no shred of evidence to the contrary. The demand 
for an investigation of trials carried on under the legally 
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constituted judicial system of the Soviet Government can 
only be interpreted as political intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Soviet Union with hostile intent. 

We note that a member of the committee, Mr. Mauritz 
Hallgren, has publicly announced his withdrawal because 
of his conviction that the committee “has become an instru- 
ment of the Trotskyists for political intervention against 
the Soviet Union.” Mr. Hallgren says further: 

“Perhaps the liberal members are not aware of the real 
nature of the committee. But that cannot be true of the 
political members, of the Trotskyists and others, who have 
but one purpose and that is to use the committee as a spring- 
board for new attacks on the Soviet Union.” Other mem- 
bers of the committee have withdrawn for similar reasons. 

We believe that it is imperative, in the interest of sep- 
arating liberal ideas from active hostility against the Soviet 
Union, that liberal members of the committee, who pre- 
sumably have no hostile intent against that nation but 
whose names are being used to further these hostile pur- 
poses, should clarify their position on the following 
questions: 

1. Did you join the committe out of interest in Trot- 
skyism or wholly in defense of the right of asylum and free 
speech? If the latter is true, do not the present activities 
of the committee indicate that the alignment of liberals 
with enemies of the Soviet Union and defenders of the 
political principles of Trotsky can only result in confusion 
and the distortion of true liberalism ? 

2. Are you willing to ally yourselves, even incidentally, 
with the internal political movement which has opposed the 


progressive movement undertaken by the Soviet Union under: 


the five-year plan and the Soviet foreign policy of peace 
and international understanding and other achievements 
which have commanded the respect of liberals throughout 
the world? 

3. In uniting with avowed Trotskyists in this committee 
have you taken account of the effect of its activities in 
lending support to the fascist forces which are attacking 
democracy in Spain and throughout the world? Do you 
not agree with us that there is also a genuine menace to 
real democracy in the fact that the campaign to defend 
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Trotsky is being supported by the reactionary press and by 
the very elements which attack the labor movement and 


freedom of speech in this country? 


4. Should not a country recognized as engaged in im- 
proving conditions for all its people, whether or not one 
agrees with all the means whereby this is brought about, 
be permitted to decide for itself what measures of protec- 
tion are necessary against treasonable plots to assassinate 
and overthrow its leadership and involve it in war with 


foreign powers? 


Signed by: 


JoHNn C. Ack Ley, College of the City 
of New York 

Newton Arvin, Professor of English, 
Smith College 

Heywoop Broun, President of the 
American Newspaper Guild 

Epwin Berry BurcuM, Professor of 
English, New York University 

ALLAN CAMPBELL, actor 

HAAKON CHEVALIER, Professor of 
French, University of California 

ETHEL CLYDE 

HuMpPHREY Coss, author 

GiFFoRD CocHRAN, attorney 

Matcotm Cow ey, Literary Editor, 
“The New Republic” 
Appison T. Cuter, Department of 
Economics, Columbia University 
JeroME Davis, Yale University Divin- 
ity School 

DorotHy Dovuctas, Professor of 
Economics, Smith College 

THEODORE DREISER, novelist 

Mary Dustin, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege 

Guy ENDporE, author 

Mitprep FaircHitp, Professor of 
Economics, Bryn Mawr College 

Louis FiscHER, author and foreign 
correspondent of “The Nation” 

Rospert GESSNER, author and poet 

B. Z. Go.pperc, columnist, Jewish 
Day 

ALPHONSE GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Social Economic Laboratory 

WYLLYSTINE GOoopsELL, Professor of 
Education, Columbia University 
(Retired 1936) 

HELLMAN, 


Director 


LILLIAN dramatist and 
author 
GRANVILLE Hicks, literary critic 


ARTHUR KALLeT, Technical Director, 
Consumers’ Union, author “100,000 
Guinea Pigs” 

VLADIMIR KAZAKEVICH, economist, 


Columbia University 


RocKWELL KENT, artist 
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We ask you to clarify these points not merely because 
we believe that the Soviet Union needs the support of 





liberals at this moment when the forces of fascism, led by 


Hitler, threaten to engulf Europe. We believe that it is 
important for the progressive forces in this country ‘that 
you make your position clear. The reactionary, sections of 
the press and public have been precisely the ones to seize 
most eagerly on the anti-Soviet attacks of Trotsky and his 
followers to further their own aims. We feel sure that you 


do not wish to be counted an ally of these forces. 


PAUL Kern, New York Civil Service 
Commission 

Dr. JoHN A. Kinossury, Director 
National Tuberculosis Ass'n. 

Mary VAN Kteeck, Director of In- 
dustrial Studies, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation 

Dr. Coriiss LAMONT, 
lecturer 

RING LARDNER, JR., author 

Max Lerner, Editor, “The Nation” 

Ropert Morss Lovett, Editor, “The 
New Republic” 

KATHERINE LUMPKIN, 
Smith College 

Ropert S. Lynp, Columbia Univers- 
ity, author of “Middletown” 

WititiamM Matisorr, Editor, “Philos- 
ophy of Science” 


and 


author 


economist, 


WitiiaAM P. MANGOLD, Contributing 
Editor, “The New Republic” 


ANITA MARBURG, 
College 


ELIZABETH DUBLIN MARSHALL 

GeEoRGE MARSHALL, writer and re- 
search worker 

CiirForp T. McAvoy, C. C. N. Y. 

JoHN McAtpin MILLEN 

Lewis MILESTONE, motion picture di- 
rector 

V. J. McG, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Hunter College 

CarEY McWILLIAMS, writer 

Herspert A. Miver, Professor of 
Economics, Bryn Mawr College 

Loren MILLER, author 

Epwin Mis, Jr., Harvard University 

M. Y. Munson, Department of His- 
tory, Columbia University 

Dup.ey NICHOLLS, author 

SAMUEL ORNITZ, author 

DoroTHy PARKER, writer 

WattTeER N. POLAKOV, engineer and 
author 

D. W. PRALL, Professor of Aesthetics, 
Harvard University 

SAMSON RAPHAELSON, dramatist 

CoL. RAYMOND RoBINS, former head 
of American Red Cross in Russia 


Sarah Lawrence 


Henry Roru, novelist 

MarGARET SCHLAUCH, Professor of 
Linguistics, New York University 

WitiiaAM SEAGLE, legal expert and 
author 

Howarpb SELSAM, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Brooklyn College 

ARNOLD SHUKUTOFF, C. C. N. Y. 

Dr. Henry E. Sicerist, John Hop- 
kins University 

IRINA SKARIATINA, author 

BERNARD SMITH, Literary Editor, Al- 
fred A. Knopf 

Dr. TREDWELL SMITH, educator 

Ropert K. Speer, New York Uni- 
versity 

Rev. WILLIAM B. Sporrorp, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Church League for 
Industrial Democracy 

VioLa BROTHERS SHORE, scenarist 

TeEss SLESINGER, novelist 

BERNHARD J. STERN, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

DoNALD OGDEN STEWART, author and 
actor 


MaxweLt Stewart, Editor, “The 


Nation” 


ANNA LouIsE STRONG, author and 
foreign correspondent 


Pau. M. Sweezy, Instructor of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University 


Littian D. WALp, 


worker 
Mark WatpMAN, C. C. N. Y. 
Epa Lou WALTON, poet and critic 


leading social 


LynD WARD, artist 
CLARA WEATHERWAX, novelist 
Max WEBER, painter 


Louis WEeEISNER, Mathematician, 


Hunter College 

NATHANIEL WEST, writer 

Davin McEtvy WuitTE 

JAMES WATERMAN WISE, editor and 
author 

ArT YOUNG, artist 

WILLIAM ZORACH, artist 

LEANE ZUGSMITH, author 








Design for buildings for a permanent 
architectural exhibit in Moscow 





A young scientist wintering on Dixon 

Island operating the radio beacon by 

which any ship in the Kara Sea can de- 
termine its exact location 





A girl worker on the second line of the 
handsome Moscow subway 
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FROM A TRAVELER’S 


NOTE BOOK—II 


OVIET RUSSIA today, we are 
told, is governed by a highly cen- 
tralized bureaucracy, and in industry 
as in agriculture orders are given to 
the workers and their managers by un- 
trained members of that bureaucracy, 
whose only qualification is the profes- 
sion of communist principles. Very 
likely this was the actual situation in 
the first years of the present régime. 
It is, emphatically, not the situation to- 
day. 

The Soviet leaders distrust and de- 
spise bureaucracy, I was assured, and 
are fully aware of its inevitable inefh- 
ciency and arrogance. Steps have been 
taken, and are being taken, or planned, 
to minimize the role and influence of 
bureaucracy. “What steps?” I asked, 
and the answer was prompt and 
specific. 

In the first place three hundred 
thousand members of the Communist 
Party have lately been recruited from 
the factories, mills, mines and farm col- 
lectives, and this chiefly for the purpose 
of maintaining and improving vital 
contact with the soil and the bench. 
Soviet Russia does not want journal- 
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ists, novelists, dramatic critics and law- 
yers to direct its practical affairs. The 
discussion of industrial plans and re- 
quirements is increasingly entrusted to 
the men and women who have to carry 
out the instructions given. Moreover, 
the Academy of Sciences is organized 
to deal primarily, though not exclus- 
ively, with Russia’s industrial and prac- 
tical problems. The Soviet leaders 
consult science and follow its advice. 
And science is energized and inspired 
by this systematic cooperation with the 
government. There is no divorce be- 
tween science and life, while bureau- 
cracy thrives on isolation and separa- 
tion from science and from authentic 
experiences. Missions are sent to 
America to study factory management 
and recommend improvements. 

Again, the individual peasants and 
workers are encouraged to make all 
manner of constructive suggestions, to 
discuss their problems and to consider 
shortcomings and failures. Many im- 
portant innovations in industry are 
attributable to this freedom of self- 
criticism and counsel. Soviet industry 
is alive, and efforts are made to remove 
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the paralyzing hand of the office bu- 
reaucrat. 
a 


Having heard and read so much 
about the Stakhanov movement, I 
asked an eminent Moscow engineer— 
an ardent Communist and a traveled 
and well-informed man—what the dif- 
ference is between this efficiency move- 
ment and the Taylor movement in the 
United States. My Russian friend 
knew all about the Taylor plan and 
its results, and he asserted that the 
Stakhanov movement had little in com- 
mon with the former plan. With us, 
he explained, the efficiency movement 
is thoroughly democratic, and must re- 
main so. We do not impose standards 
on the workers; we do not order them 
to do this or that in order to increase 
production. We stimulate and urge 
them to discover ways and means of 
enhancing efficiency, and we reward 
generously the individual who succeeds 
in increasing his or her output. More- 
over, the question is not one of greater 
speed, or of pace-making. It is essen- 
tially one of organization, of elimina- 
tion of waste. The Stakhanov move- 
ment makes work easier, not harder; 
it means less fatigue, not more. Watch 
the workers at their machines. If they 
have their tools in the right places, as 
well as the raw materials and the lubri- 
cants; if they do their job intelligently 
and skilfully, they lose no time, and 
they waste no material or energy. And 
the Stakhanovites earn more money 
and set examples to others. They are 
not envied; they are gladly emulated, 
and their methods are earnestly studied. 
The photographs of the most efficient 
workers hang on the walls of the fac- 
tories, and they are pointed out with 
pride to visitors. I saw in one factory 
the photographs of a girl of about 
twenty and a man of forty—they were 
the leading Stakhanovites in that estab- 
lishment. The girl was taking an 
extra vacation; she had earned a “lot 
of money,” they said, and wanted a 
little rest and fun. ‘Why not?” said 
her fellow-workers. Some of these, by 
the way, were dancing in the factory 
yard at lunch time, and dancing very 
well. They did not look like regi- 
mented slaves of a ruthless bureau- 
cracy! 

* 

The national and local soviets are 
not forgetting the need and value of 
beauty in public and private life. There 
is, as yet, little beauty in the homes 
of the millions of workers and peasants, 
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but everything is being done to make 
public structures and public buildings 
artistic and beautiful. “They tell me,” 
said a Russian count to me in Chicago, 
“that the Bolsheviks have built a mag- 
nificent subway in Moscow; is that 
true?” Indeed, they have. There is 
no subway in Western Europe or 
America that compares in convenience 
or beauty to that of Moscow. Spa- 
cious marble halls introduce one to the 
comfortable cars, and the fares are very 
low. The use of so much marble is 
attributed by the Russian leaders to the 
desire of the government to give the 
hosts of people served daily by the sub- 
way a sense of grandeur and beauty. 
The same motive is responsible for the 
splendid public library now under con- 
struction in Moscow. The building is 
a skyscraper, and it will house some six- 
teen special scientific libraries in addi- 
tion to the general one. It will be 
spacious and artistic. In this respect 
it will resemble the new hotel, Mos- 
kva, opposite the City Hall. The 
Moskva is very modern, in fact, Frank- 
Lloyd-Wright-ish, but not eccentric. 
It is vast, but its lines are graceful 
and lovely. In its rooms and halls it 
is the last word in attractiveness and 
comfort. The model of the Palace of 
the Soviets, exhibited at the Industrial 
Museum, is dreamlike in its beauty 
and perfection, in its combination of 
utility and charm. And it was pleas- 
ant to learn that these splendid and 
magnificent structures have been 
planned and built, or are being built, 
by Russian architects and Russian engi- 
neers, with a piinimum of foreign aid. 
No; Fordism is not Russia’s standard. 
The Russian communists are not ne- 
glecting art—pure and fine art—and 
those who accuse them of indifference 
to culture and beauty are making them- 
selves ridiculous. A visit to Moscow 
would convince them of the baselessness 
of their hasty generalizations. 


By the way, the directors and trus- 
tees of our art institutes and art mu- 
seums, who rejoice, and no doubt quite 
sincerely, in fresh evidence of wider 
public appreciation of their treasures, 
have something to learn from Seviet 
Russia’s method of teaching the enjoy- 
ment and intelligent comprehension of 
painting and sculpture. To say that 
in the Soviet Union groups of peasants, 
workers and students are taken to the 
art institutes, guided through the rooms, 

(Continued on page 35) 











A young factory worker gets instruction 
in art in a course organized by his trade 
union 


Members of a collective farm study scien- 

tific farming methods in their own “labora- 

tory hut.” These have become universal 
in all Soviet collective farms 


A wing of the beautiful Maxim Gorky 
Theatre in Rostov-on-the-Don, the largest 
theatre in the USSR 
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OU will, of course, be surprised 

to get this letter. In the five 
months that have passed since I left 
the Institute, with my doctor’s diploma, 
you have probably forgotten me. You 
could not possibly be expected to re- 
member everyone, especially a person 
like myself, with no exceptional ability, 
in no way above the average. 

But I have decided to write to you 
anyway. I write to you especially be- 
cause in the first place the subject you 
taught, surgery, was the one I liked 
best, and, as a doctor, I feel that I am 
chiefly indebted to your guidance. And 
in the second place it was you more 
than all the others who especially 
taught us how a young doctor should 
behave in the field, in a small village 
far from the centers of culture, where 
there is no one to turn to for help, 
where you are completely on your own. 

Since August twentieth I have been 
in charge of a hospital in the village of 
Molokhovo. Do you know anything 
about this little place? I shall gladly 
describe it for you. Imagine a few 
dozen rickety, blackened wooden huts, 
with grass-grown roofs, in a swampy 
plain. Roads passable only at certain 
times of the year, bridges where horses 
break their legs. On account of this 
we have established at the hospital a 
unique system of “seasonal” treatment. 
Our patients come to us not when they 
are taken sick, but when the roads are 
passable! 

Here there is neither post office, nor 
cooperative, nor village Soviet. All 
these things are in different places, 
several miles away from us. A fifteen- 
bed hospital, a primary school, a fire 
brigade shed, and the office of our flax- 
growing kolhoz—there you have all 
our local institutions. 

I have never lived in a village before. 
Here I have seen for the first time how 
flax grows. At first conditions here 
seemed very primitive to me. As soon 
as it begins to grow dark I automat- 
ically go to the door to switch on the 
light. But there is no electricity here. 


Instead the nurse brings a dull smoky 








A BABY IS BORN 


By KATYA ANISOMOVA 


A letter from a young doctor pioneering in one of the most backward villages 
of the USSR, to Professor Dzhanelidze of Pavlov Medical Institute, Leningrad 





It is quiet here in the evening, 


lamp. 
terribly quiet... . 
I found the hospital here in a very 


bad condition. In the fifteen years 
since it was built it had never been 
repaired. Dirt, bedbugs, cockroaches, 
ragged bedding, wooden bunks. The 
rusty instruments lay in a heap on the 
windowsill. There was not even an 
ordinary cupboard. My predecessor 
was dismissed by the district health 
commissioner for drunkenness and the 
* feldcher and midwife have hardly 
more practical experience than I my- 
self. 

To make matters worse, I arrived 
here in the middle of a dysentery epi- 
demic. The roads at that time were 
unusually good, and sixty or seventy 
people came daily for treatment. And 
emergency calls beside. That was 
when I found out what real difficulties 
are, professor! 

We soon cleaned up the dysentery 
epidemic. The day I arrived I set to 
work to get the hospital in order. And 
I had no time to be lonely. 

I made an estimate for equipment 
and repairs, and got the funds from 
the district health department. We 
received everything we needed, even 
more than I had hoped for—fine in- 
struments, atomizers, sheeting, good 





*A practicing medical worker having no doc- 
tor’s degree. 
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blankets. We mended the stoves and 
kitchen ranges, whitewashed and 
painted everything. Now our hospital 
really begins to look like a hospital. 
Flowers, white curtains at the win- 
dows, and, best of all—it is clean! 
The patients no longer come in to the 
office in their tulups (sheepskin over- 
coats)—we are teaching them to use 
the cloakrack. 

Then, when it came to equipping the 
hospital, I discovered a great lack in 
my medical training. There in the 
Leningrad clinic, in the bandaging 
room, everything was handed to us. 
But where the gauze was kept, where 
the needles were stored, how to steril- 
ize the thread for sewing—all the es- 
sential little jars and tubes—these 
things all were a mystery to me. Never 
once did we actually have charge of the 
bandaging room. 

We received ear syringes, atomizers, 
and other instruments. Neither the 
feldcher nor the accoucheur had ever 
seen such things before. I had only 
held an atomizer in my hands for a 
little while during an examination. 
And so I had to shut myself up, away 
from prying eyes, and figure out what 
these things were for! I tried to test 
the atomizer, but with no result. I 
thought they had sent me a defective 
syringe. Then I discovered I had not 
attached the nozzle. Well, you may 
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say that was stupid of me. [ am very’ 
grateful to the Institute that I was 
prepared so well theoretically. When 
[ did the actual spraying I knew very 
well how to go about it. I performed 
the task with classical perfection. But 
the Institute should be ashamed that 
I did not know how to handle the ato- 
mizer. Forgive me for writing so 


sharply, but really, weren’t there plenty 


of miserable atomizers in our clinic? 

In general I have discovered here to 
my surprise that I know nothing about 
lots of details which one must know 
about. 

Once I was cailed to a neighboring 
village. Trachoma had been discov- 
ered in the children’s home. The chil- 
dren had to be examined immediately 
and the suspicious cases sent at once 
to the city hospital in Kalinin. The 
Children’s home was a large one—150 
children. I remembered the symptoms 
of trachoma. I remembered every- 
thing, just as it was in the book, and 
then suddenly I thought: 

“But what am I going to do? I 
don’t even know how to turn back 
their eye-lids!” 

The children arrived. I began to 
look them over. I couldn’t do any- 
thing with them. Their eyelids 
slipped out of my fingers. Poor kids, 
I hurt them! First I selected forty 
as suspicious cases, then, when I had 
grown a little more skillful, I took only 
twenty-eight of the forty, and in the 
end they sent seventeen back to me 
from Kalinin. They turned out to be 
perfectly healthy. Why did I have to 
torture them for nothing? 

In our practical work in the Insti- 
tute we never received the patients 
ourselves, never examined a_ whole 
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group independently, like doctors. 
They led a whole group of students into 
the dispensary, we heard one patient’s 
story, then made way for the next 
student, and there were not even enough 
patients to go around. To my mind 
that is a very abnormal situation. Why 
do you not make a ruling that young 
doctors should work for a’ year in a 
city dispensary before going away to 
the country? Let them be in charge 
of one ward for a month and then 
another, let them be in charge of the 
bandage room, let them have experience 
in doing every kind of medical work 
entirely independently. There are ex- 
perienced doctors im the city who can 
always be called on for help. 

In the Institute it is generally sup- 
posed that the young doctor can consult 
the district health department on the 
spot. But here am I for instance, and 
for five whole months I haven’t had a 
single consultation with the district 
health officer. It cannot be said that 
they have forgotten about us in the 
district. “They have provided means of 
transportation and hired a manager 
for me. 

The head district doctor is very kind 
and never refuses help. But it is purely 
material help. The only ones who 
have helped me with advice, especially 
in equipping the bandaging room, are 
my comrades at the institute. I wrote 
them, met them during my short trip 
to Leningrad. ... 

And now I am left to take care of 
everything by myself in my Molokhov 
hospital. The feldcher has gone to 
take a dental course, the midwife has 
gone off to have a baby of her own. 
And in the maternity ward I have a 
mother about to give birth—and to her 
first child at that. Tonight she will 
give birth for the first time in her life, 
and for the first time in my life I will 
deliver a baby. Perhaps that is why | 
cannot sleep. . . . My clock has stopped, 
I do not know what time it is. The 
big-bellied samovar on the table 
stopped its singing long ago. The only 
sound is the brushing of the bare 
branches against the window. The 
nurse who lives with me is on duty. I 


am alone in the’ great empty 
house. ... 

It is cold. I must throw some wood 
on the fire. Good, dry wood, it burns 


like powder. I selected it myself, I 
bought it myself. 


Well . . . will my little mother give 
birth tonight, or not? I must go take 
a look at her.... 





Now, professor, you should be proud 
of me. I behave like: a real:doctor. I, 
do not wait for things to happen. by; 
themselves, I act, I attack! Judge for: 
yourself. The heart-beat of the baby 
is good, the position seems to be cor- 
rect, there is nothing to be alarmed 
about. But the labor pains seem to be 
very weak. I decided to give my pa- 
tient ergot, to strengthen her birth 
efforts. 

Everything happened as I| expected. 
The pains grew frequenter, longer. 
My patient screamed. 

I was sorry tor her when she 
screamed—to see a healthy strong 
young woman scream and writhe. I 
gave her a narcotic. Let her rest a 
little. 

See how boldly I have taken things 
in hand! I cannot help boasting to 
you. I have already performed a 
number of small operations here myself. 
And I began on my own initiative. I 
might have avoided that, and sent the 
people to the city. But I did not want 
to do that. 

My first operation was on a boy. 
Pussy inflammation of the lymphatic 
gland. My hands just ached to open 
it up. 

I talked it over with the father. This 
was his only son. I was terrified—for 
the first time I would operate alone! 
And that inflammation was serious— 
almost a phlegmon. Perhaps after all 
I should send him to the city? I sat 
down to write out the instructions. 
But no, I thought, I must be brave, 
otherwise I would lose my self respect. 
But my heart... . 

I threw down the pen, | ordered 
the instruments sterilized. How to 
begin? Don’t hurry, I told myself, 
don’t get excited! Be systematic, do 
this just as it should be done. I re- 
membered everything that was neces- 
sary, by heart. After all, surgery is 
my passion. I sterilize my hands, five 


minutes in warm water with soap, 

scrub them twice with a sterile brush, 

with alcohol, paint under the nails with 
(Continued on page 34) 











SOCIALISM 
VICTORIOUS 


By JAMES B. TURNER 


HE Soviet Union is entering on 

the last year of the second decade 
of its existence and the last year of the 
second five-year plan. Approaching the 
threshold of its twentieth anniversary, 
it is taking stock of its accomplish- 
ments, particularly those of the past 
ten years. For the first decade was 
taken up with the destruction of the 
Civil War period and after that a stub- 
born, difficult struggle to repair the 
terrific damage wrought during those 
years and to bring the economic struc- 
ture approximately to the pre-war 
level. The people of the USSR, as 
they look back over the long and tor- 
tuous road they have traveled in order 
to reach their goal of a classless social- 
ist society, may well be proud of their 
achievements. 

Overcoming difficulties such as prob- 
ably no people of modern times have 
undergone in the development of their 
country, they have created a magnifi- 
cent socialist edifice which stands as a 
beacon of light and hope for great 
masses of people all over the globe. 
Starting with a weak, undeveloped in- 
dustry which lagged far behind that of 
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all of the principal countries, the Soviet 
Union has built a modern industrial 
structure which is in the forefront of 
world industry. It has created scores 
of industries which pre-war Russia did 
not have at all. It has dotted tie coun- 
try with dozens of giant enterprises and 
new industrial centers. It has recon- 
structed from top to bottom the tech- 
nical equipment of its industries and 
has made itself economically independ- 
ent of capitalist countries. This is in 
sharp contrast to Tsarist Russia, which 
was compelled to import practically all 
of its machinery as well as many raw 
materials and metals now produced in 
abundance by the Soviet Union. 

In a few short years the USSR has 
transformed its system of agriculture 
from one employing medieval methods 
of cultivation to a system characterized 
by the most modern technique, the util- 
ization of the most complex machinery 
and the most advanced methods. Only 
collectivization, that is, socialism ap- 
plied to agriculture, could have solved 
the age-long problem of the backward 
Russian peasantry, could have led the 
dark Russian village into the light of 
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the modern day. The collective efforts of 
the millions of workers and peasants of 
the USSR, guided by the coordinated 
socialist plan of the Soviet state, have 
accomplished in a decade results which 
in other countries required a century. 

The industrial production of the 
Soviet Union is now more than seven 
times as great as before the war. 
Whereas pre-war Russia was fifth in 
the world in total industrial output, 
Soviet industry occupies second place. 
Whereas pre-war Russia imported vir- 
tually all except the simplest types of 
machinery, imports now account for 
less than one per cent of the vast 
amount of machinery produced in the 
country. A few years ago there was 
no tractor or combine-harvester factory 
in the USSR; now it is first in the 
world in these fields. Russia used to 
import all of its aluminum and rubber. 
At the present time aluminum imports 
have virtually ceased and the develop- 
ment of the synthetic rubber industry 
has been so rapid that within a year or 
two it will be able to satisfy practically 
the entire domestic demand. There 
formerly was no automobile industry 
in Russia and no chemical industry to 
speak of ; now the USSR is Wed} in the 
forefront in these spheres of industry. 

In power development, a decisive 
factor in modern industry, there have 
been enormous strides. Last year the 
power plants of the USSR generated 
17 times as much electrical energy as 
before the war. From one of the most 
backward countries in this respect it is 
already vying with Germany for first 
place in Europe. The significance of 
this phenomenon can be realized in the 
light of Lenin’s famous dictum: “Com- 
munism is Soviet power plus electrifica- 
tion of the whole country.” The influ- 
ence of electrification, the introduction 
of modern machinery and equipment, 
and the Stakhanov movement, can be 
seen vividly in the figures showing the 
increase in productivity of workers in 
large-scale industry in the past few 
years. The gains from 1932 to 1936, 
respectively, were as follows, in per- 
centages: 2.6, 8.7, 10.7, 15.6, and 22.4. 
At this rate of gain it will not take 
Soviet workers many years to reach the 
highest level of efficiency attained any- 
where in the world. 

Of fundamental importance for the 
development of all industries are iron 
and steel. In the six years from 1931 
to 1936 the new equipment added to 
the Soviet metallurgical industry had 
a capacity more than twice as great as 
the entire iron- and steel-making capac- 
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ity of old Russia. During this period 
28 blast furnaces, 121 open-hearth 
furnaces, 54 rolling mills, 17 pipe roll- 
ing plants and a great amount of other 
equipment were put into operation. 
The amount of steel smelted last year 
was two and a half times that of 1930 
—16,200,000 metric tons as against 
5,900,000 tons. 

1936 will be known in Soviet annals 
as the Stakhanov Year—the year in 
which the movement to rationalize pro- 
duction by the introduction of the most 
efficient methods of organizing labor 
gained a firm foothold throughout the 
economic system of the country. That 
Stakhanovism is not a paper theory but 
a living reality for millions of Soviet 
workers is indicated by the striking re- 
sults attained last year, in many cases 
far in advance of the scheduled prog- 
ress. Output of industry as a whole, in- 
cluding both large and small enter- 
prises, showed a gain of 31 per cent 
over the preceding year, as against the 
plan of 23 per cent. All branches of 
industry and all sections of the country 
shared in this remarkable record. The 
significance of this gain becomes clearer 
when it is considered, for instance, that 
the 1936 output of heavy industry 
(power, coal, steel, oil, automobiles, 
etc.) is more than double that of 1933, 
the first year of the second five-year 
plan. 

The records of the light and food 
industries were equally notable. The 
34 per cent gain registered in produc- 
tion of manufactured consumers’ goods 
last year means hundreds of millions 
of more yards of cotton, woolen, linen 
and silk fabrics, more shoes, clothing, 
and utensils. Both in city and country 
the demand for high quality goods in- 
creases steadily. Gone are the former 
so-called village assortments; the col- 
lectives now receive the same quality of 
goods as the cities. 

The Commissariat for the Food In- 
dustry recorded a gain of 28.4 per cent. 
A glance down the list of some of the 
important items, such as milk and dairy 
products, meat, fish, sugar, canned 
goods, sausage and smoked meats, con- 
fectionery, reveals increases ranging 
from 13 to 130 per cent. Indicative of 
the trends in this industry is its an- 
nouncement that it now produces forty 
kinds of canned goods, 116 varieties of 
processed meats, 150 kinds of bread, etc. 

During the past year Soviet railways 
continued the upward trend started in 
1935, when for the first time railway 
transport ceased to lag behind the gen- 
eral economic development. Railway 
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traffic exceeded the program by a con- 
siderable margin and showed a gain 
for the year of 22 per cent. The freight 
carried during the year, 472,000,000 
tons, is almost as much as that origi- 
nally scheduled for 1937. In the past 
two years average loadings and speed 
of trains have been increased over 50 
per cent. 

But it is probably in agriculture 
that the socialist system has recorded 
its greatest triumphs. It is of interest 
to note that in the 18 years from 1896 
to 1913 the grain area in old Russia 
increased by only 20 per cent. In the 
Soviet Union during the five years 
from 1924 to 1928, when small-scale 


peasant farming prevailed, the area. 


grew by 11 per cent and in the three 


years of extensive organization of col-- 


lective farms, from 1930 to 1932, by 
13 per cent. Since that time the em- 
phasis has been mainly on increasing the 
yield, and the combination of modern 
machinery and improved methods has 
been successful in overcoming droughts 
and other unfavorable meteorological 
factors. Whereas during the first five- 
year plan (1928-1932) the average an- 
nual grain harvest was 8 per cent 
greater than during the period 1924- 
1927, in the past four years the annual 
crop has averaged 22 per cent more than 
during the first five-year plan. For 
four successive years the crops have 
been among the best in Russian history. 





Even more remarkable has been the 
progress recorded in the development 
of technical crops such as sugar beets 
and cotton. The area under sugar 
beets, for instance, increased by 590,- 
000 acres in the ten years before the 
war while during the three years from 
1933 to 1935, as a result of the col- 
lectivization movement, it increased by 
1,700,000 acres. In spite of very un- 
favorable weather conditions last year, 
the Soviet Union gathered a much big- 
ger harvest than during the good year 
of 1935. This is due to the superior 
organization of the collective farmers 
in combatting plant pests, extending the 
use of fertilizers and machinery and 
employing generally more improved 
methods. Last season over 90 per 
cent of the sugar beet crop was gath- 
ered by special machinery produced in 
Soviet factories. 

The notable successes recorded in 
cotton cultivation have made the USSR 
almost entirely independent of other 
countries in this field. In 1936 the 
Soviet Union became the third largest 
cotton producer, fcllowing the United 
States and India, and accounted for 
12 per cent of the total world output 
as against 4.4 per cent in 1928. The 
area under cultivation, now about 5 
million acres, is three times as great as 
before the war. The harvest last year 
was 40 per cent greater than in 1935 

(Continued on next page) 
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Construction work on 
one of the hydroelec- 
tric stations that pow- 
er Soviet industry 
and light the Soviet 
countryside 


One of the bridges of 
the Turkestan - Siberi- 
an Railway connecting 
the cotton regions of 
the South with the vast 
Siberian grain fields 


Soviet students admire 

the airy structure of 

the new theatre build- 

ing in Rostov-on-the- 
Don 


The huge new printing 
plant in Sverdlovsk, 
center of the great 
Ural industrial region. 
Sverdlovsk has been 
entirely rebuilt within 
the last few years 


and three times as large as in 1928. 
Here again the application of scientific 
methods, made possible only by the es- 
tablishment of state and _ collective 
farms and large-scale mechanized pro- 
duction, has made the difference be- 
tween a backward, primitive, peasant 
economy and one based on the most 
advanced technique. At the present 
time the collective and state farms ac- 
count for 98 per cent of the total cot- 
ton production. The socialist industry 
of the USSR has supplied the cotton 
fields with 30,000 tractors and a great 
deal of other machinery as well as 
many hundreds of thousands of tons 
of mineral fertilizers. It is not sur- 


prising, therefore, that the average 
productivity of the collective cotton 


farmers of Central Asia has almost 


trebled in the past half-dozen years. 
The basic factor in Soviet agricul- 
ture are the 245,000 collective farms 
in which are gathered over 18 million 
peasant families, 90 per cent of all the 


peasants in the country. Between the 
Russian village of the time prior to col- 
lectivization and the collective of today 
lies a gap of a century, measured in 
terms of human progress. Every col- 
lective has its school, kindergarten, 
nursery, hospital, cooperative — store. 
The bringing of these manifestations 
of the new life to the peasantry, plus 
the widespread introduction of machin- 
ery, has transformed the peasant masses 
and is steadily reducing the gap be- 
tween city and country. The collect- 
ive movement has tapped unfathomed 
depths of talent among the village 
population. The rural Stakhanovists 
have produced results which in many 
cases have compelled even the leading 
agronomical scientists to revise their 
former conclusions. At the last ses- 
sion of the grain section of the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences, held 
in Moscow in December, 50 Stakhanov- 
ists who had achieved unprecedentedly 
(Continued on page 39) 





The ANT-35, new 

Soviet ten-passenger 

speed plane equipped 

with automatic pilot 

and apparatus for 
ing blind 


Erecting a blast fur- 

nace in the Novaya 

Tula metallurgical 
combinat 


Constructing a wood- 
en pipe - line for the 
Ulbinsk power sta- 
tion in southern AI- 
tai, Kazakstan 


Harvesting cotton on 

a collective farm of 

the Kara - Kalpakian 

Autonomous Repub- 
lic 


Interior of the new 
mechanical - repair 
shop of the Molotov 
Auto plant in Gorky 

















THE BACKGROUND OF THE TREASON TRIAL 


By ANDREY VYSHINSKY 


An analysis of the background, motives and aims of the defendants in the recent Moscow trial 


In his final speech to the court in the 
Piatakov-Radek trial, Andrey Vyshinsky, 
State Attorney of the USSR, summar- 
ized the criminal activities of the Trot- 
skyist conspirators against the Soviet 
State. He traced the story of their 
struggle against the Soviet power back 
to its origins, and showed how their 
treachery to the revolution began during 
Lenin’s life when time after time they 
fought against his policies and plans. 
He demonstrated how the road they 
started on led them inexorably to coun- 
ter-revolution, alliance with fascism, and 
the final betrayal of their country and 
the aims of the revolution. Following 
is Vyshinsky’s speech in abridged form: 


ANY years ago the Party, the 

working class and the whole people 
rejected the Trotsky-Zinoviev platform 
as anti-Soviet and anti-Socialist. Trot- 
sky was cast out of the country, and his 
accomplices flung out of the Party as 
traitors to the cause of the working 
class and to socialism. Then the Trot- 
skyists went underground. Following 
instructions from Trotsky, Piatakov and 
the other leaders of this group, pursuing 
a policy of double-dealing, again wormed 
themselves into Party and Soviet work. 
Some of them even succeeded in making 
their way to responsible state posts, con- 
cealing their old Trotskyist anti-Soviet 
baggage in their conspiratorial apart- 
ments, together with their arms, codes, 
passwords and contacts. 

After their expulsion from the Party, 
they began with the formation of a negli- 
gible anti-Party faction, and then devel- 
oped ever sharper methods of struggle 
against the Party, until they became the 
principal mouthpiece for all anti-Soviet 
groups and tendencies and finally became 
converted into an advance detachment 
of the fascists, acting on direct instruc- 
tions of foreign intelligence services. 
The trial of the United Trotskyist- 
Zinoviev Center has already exposed the 
connections between the Trotskyists and 
the Gestapo and fascists. The present 
trial has gone further in this respect 












and has confirmed and revealed these 
connections more precisely. 

The recent period, which coincided 
with the final victory of socialism in the 
USSR, was marked by special activity, 
by special determination, stubbornness 
and persistence of the Trotskyists in the 
struggle against the Soviet power. This 
was quite natural. This victory was 
only won by overcoming enormous dif- 
ficulties. The difficulties, particularly 
those encountered during 1929-31, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, inspired the 
Trotsky-Zinoviev underground, which be- 
gan to stir, which put in motion all its 
tentacles, which attempted, according to 
Piatakov’s instructions received from 
Trotsky “to strike by the most telling 
means at the most sensitive points.” 

Sensing their inevitable destruction, 
the remnants of the exploiting classes 
still existing in the country at that time 
adopted new tactics of struggle against 
the Soviet power. The growth of the 
resistance of such classes gave wings 
to the Trotsky-Zinovievy group. At the 
same time, in the hope of weakening 
the Soviet rear, international counter- 
revolution accelerated its preparations 
for intervention. And side by side with the 
Trotsky-Zinoviey group were other ad- 
vocates of the restoration of capitalism 
in the USSR. The “Industrial Party,” 
the “Toiling Peasants’ Party” of Kon- 
dratiev, a kulak party, and the “Union 
Bureau of Mensheviks.” All of these 
organizations have been exposed as or- 
ganizations of wreckers who welcomed 
the struggle of Trotsky against the 
Soviet power. 

The entire political history of the 
Trotskyists represents a continuous chain 
of treachery to the cause of the work- 
ing class, to the cause of socialism. 


Trotsky’s Early Attacks on Lenin 


In 1904 Trotsky came out with a 
pamphlet entitled “Our Political Tasks,” 
full of filthy insinuations against Lenin. 
In this pamphlet Trotsky attempted to 
turn the proletariat from the road of 
implacable class struggle, slandered the 
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proletarian revolution and Bolshevism, 
and called Lenin ‘“Maximilian”—the 
name of Robespierre—the hero of the 
bourgeois French revolution, hoping thus 
to degrade the great leader of the in- 
ternational proletariat. 

Trotsky at that time permitted him- 
self to call Lenin the leader of the reac- 
tionary wing of the labor movement. At 
the time when Lenin and Stalin were 
selecting the best people, educating them 
in political conflicts against the autoc- 
racy, against Tsarism, against the bour- 
geoisie, building out of them the nucleus 
of the Bolshevik Party, Trotsky was 
attempting to form a united front for 
struggle against the cause of the pro- 
letariat. In 1911-12, Trotsky also or- 
ganized a bloc, the so-called “August 
bloc,” just as he later organized the 
Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc, made up of Men- 
sheviks, of those thrown out of the ranks 
of the Bolshevik Party, of vacillating 
intellectuals and the refuse of the labor 
movement. About this bloc Stalin 
wrote: “It is well known that this 





Andrey Vyshinsky, State Attorney of 
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patched up ‘party’ pursued the aim of 
destroying the Bolshevik Party.” 

Lenin wrote that this bloc “is built on 
lack of principle, hypocrisy and empty 
phrases.” Trotsky and his henchmen 
answered with a stream of slander, 
blackened Lenin and the Bolsheviks, 
called them “barbaric,” “sectarian,” 
“rabid Asiatics.” Lenin wrote about 
Trotsky: “Such types are characteristic 
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as remnants of yesterday’s historical de- 
velopments and formations, when the 
mass workers’ movement in Russia was 
still asleep... .” Against such a “type” 
as Lenin then called Trotsky, he warned 
the Party and the working class twenty 
years ago. In the article “On the De- 
struction of Unity, Covered by Cries 
about Unity,” Lenin wrote of Trotsky: 
“It is necessary that the young working 
generation should know with whom it 
has to deal.” 

The entire period from 1903 until the 
very eve of the revolution in the history 
of our labor movement, is filled with the 
struggle of Trotsky and the Trotsky- 
ists against the strengthening and grow- 
ing revolutionary sentiments of the 
masses in Russia, the struggle against 
Lenin and against his Party. 

In 1915 Trotsky came out against the 
Leninist teaching on the possibility of the 
victory of Socialism in one country, thus 
completely capitulating before capitalism 
over twenty years ago. 

Here at this trial the base nature of 
Trotskyism has been unravelled fully 
and clearly. The Trotskyists came to 
this ignominious end because for de- 
cades they followed along this road, laud- 
ing capitalism, not believing in the suc- 
cesses of Socialism, in the victory of So- 
cialism. That is why they arrived at 
last at the full-blown program of capi- 
talist restoration. 

Things were already moving towards 





this when Trotsky, in 1922, proposed to 
permit our industrial enterprises and 
trusts to mortgage our property, includ- 
ing the capital stock, to private capital- 
ists, in order to obtain the credits which 
were then indeed necessary to the Soviet 
state. 

This proposal of Trotsky was already 
then a step towards the return of the 
capitalists to power, towards making the 
capitalists, the financiers, and the manu- 
facturers once again the masters of our 
factories and mills and towards taking 
away from our workers the rights won 
by them under Soviet power. These 
gentlemen tried to persuade us that 
Soviet economy was “growing ever and 
ever closer to capitalist economy,” that 
is, that it was becoming transformed into 
an adjunct of world capitalism. They 
tried to assure us that “we would ever 
be finding ourselves under the control of 
world economy.” 

Is it accidental that, having begun with 
capitalist control, these people have rolled 
down to the outspoken platform of cap- 
italist restoration, to open struggle, in 
the name of the realization of this plat- 
form, in league with the capitalists, 
against the dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat? 

The denial of the Socialist character 
of our Revolution, the denial of the 
possibility of building Socialism in our 
country, determined the hostile position 
of the Trotskyists towards Socialist con- 





Citizen judges! 


tor that I am still a Trotskyist. 


Trotskyist past. 


used on me. 


which were committed! 


everything else imaginable. 


continue his wrecking work. 


leniency. 





I know Trotsky too well to doubt this. 
face, denying or throwing at me those accusations which he undoubtedly will 
make instead of confronting us, it is of course easier, simpler and safer to 


Personally, citizen judges, this touches me very little. 
foundly that this arch criminal, this criminal unrepentant to the end, as 
Trotsky is, does not sit here together with us in the dock. 

I am too keenly conscious of my crimes and do not dare to ask you for 
I do not dare to ask you even for mercy. 

Do not deprive me of one thing, citizen judges! 
the right to the consciousness that in your eyes too, even although it is too 
late, I have found in myself the strength to break with my criminal past. 


PIATAKOV’S FINAL STATEMENT 


I waived making a speech in my defense because the 
State Prosecutor was right in the establishment of facts and in the interpreta- 
tion of my crime. But I cannot agree with the assertion of the State Prosecu- 
Yes, I was a Trotskyist during the course 
of many years, | marched shoulder to shoulder with the Trotskyists. But the 
only motive which induced me to give the testimony I have given was the 
desire even now, even although it is too late, to wipe out my abominable 


There is no need to say, citizen judges—it would be ridiculous to speak 
of that here—that, of course, no methods of pressure or persuasion were 
Such methods for me personally, at least, could not have been 
a motive to actuate me to give testimony. 
which induced me to tell about my crimes. 
actual consciousness and confession of all those most grave and evil crimes 


Fear was not the actuating motive 
What could be worse than the 


And now, when I bear full criminal responsibility according to Soviet law 
before the Soviet court for my crimes, when we answer in full measure for all 
our deeds, he in whose name we did this, at whose direct instructions and 
instigation we committed all this, he—knowing him very well—will not find 
anything else to do, I think, than to deny what we did together with him and 
under his leadership; he will slander us, lie, accuse us of cowardice and of 


Instead of here in court, face to 


I only regret pro- 


Do not deprive me of 
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struction in the USSR. This, however, 
did not prevent the Trotskyists from 
shielding themselves behind the name of 
Socialism. 

It has always been so in history. The 
Mensheviks and the Social-Revolution- 
aries, those most vicious enemies of 
Socialism, have always shielded them- 
selves behind the name of Socialism. 
Yet this did not prevent them from 
cringing at the feet of the bourgeoisie, 
of the landlords, of the white guard gen- 
erals. We remember how the Men- 
sheviks in Petlura’s Rada called in the 
troops of Wilhelm II to the Ukraine, 
how they traded in the liberty and 
honor of the Ukrainian people, how be- 
hind the signboard of the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary government of Tchaikovsky, 
the interventionists operated at Arch- 
angel, how the so-called “Socialist Gov- 
ernment of the Committee of the Con- 
stituent Assembly” brought Kolchak into 
power, and how the Menshevik govern- 
ment of Noah Jordania served the for- 
eign interventionists faithfully and de- 
votedly! 

All those gentlemen described them- 
selves as Socialists, all of them shielded 
themselves behind the name of Socialism; 
yet everybody knows that there were 
not and there are not any more fierce 
and bitter enemies of Socialism than the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries. 

In 1926-27 the Trotskyists entered 
upon the path of open anti-Soviet crimes. 
They carried out into the street (at least 
they tried to do so) their struggle against 
the leadership of our Party, against the 
Soviet government. This was a difficult 
and complicated period in the life of the 
Soviet state. This was the time of 
transition from the period of restoration 
to the period of reconstruction of our 
industry and agriculture upon the basis 
of advanced technique. During that pe- 
riod there could not but be a number 
of serious difficulties which reflected in 
themselves the intricate nature of the 
struggle between the capitalist and the 
Socialist elements of our economy. 

The “Opposition Bloc,” the so-called 
“New Opposition” that was headed by 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev and which 
included the defendants Piatakov, Radek, 
Serebriakov, Sokolnikov, Muralov, 'Drob- 
nis, and Boguslavsky—attempted then 
to take advantage of those difficulties in 
order to try once again to stab the 
Soviet state in the back. 

The Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc of 1926 
was a bloc which turned the whole of 
the keen edge of its struggle against the 
cause of Socialism in our country. Un- 









der the guise of false, at times outwardly 
“left” phrases about “super-industrial- 
ization,” and so on, the Trotsky-Zinoviev 
band brought forth proposals under- 
mining and disrupting the alliance of 
workers and peasants. It advocated such 
measures as increased pressure upon the 
peasantry, as “initial Socialist accumu- 
lation” at the expense of ruining and 
robbing the peasantry. 

Properly speaking, the difference be- 
tween the wrecking measures of 1926-27 
and the present ones is only in form. 
At that time too the opposition bloc at- 
tempted to disrupt the alliance between 
the working class and the peasantry by 
their supposedly “left” and in reality 
counter-revolutionary proposals. ‘Those 
proposals of the opposition at the time 
were merely a specific form of struggle 
against the Soviet state which corre- 
sponded to the historical situation of that 
time. Ten years have elapsed and we 
see them entering upon the path of 
direct sabotage and wrecking—but al- 
ready in far more acute forms which 
correspond to the new conditions, to the 
conditions of bitter class struggle against 
the remnants of the capitalist elements. 

It was no accident that the “New 
Opposition,” as this bloc was called, 
united a believer in “super-industrializa- 
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tion” like Trotsky, with such an oppo- 
nent of industrialization as Sokolnikov 
was ten years ago and continued to be. 
These different view-points were united 
in a definite political program which was 
bound inevitably to lead to the liquida- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which in its turn was inevitably bound 
to lead to the restoration of capitalism 


in the USSR. 
Piatakov’s Political History 


What do the members of the center 
represent from the point of view of their 
political past? We will begin with 
Piatakov, of course, next to Trotsky the 
first chieftain. 

Piatakov is not a chance person among 
the Trotskyists. Piatakov, who has up 
to this time persistently and efficiently 
disguised himself, has always been and 
remains an old enemy of Leninism. 

In 1915 he came out with Bukharin 
for an anti-Leninist platform on _ the 
question of the right of nations to self- 
determination, on a question which is 
of paramount importance in a defi- 
nition of the position of Bolshevism, and, 
incidentally, abused Lenin by the name 
of “a talmudist of self-determination.” 

In 1916 this same man, writing under 
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the pseudonym of P. Kievsky, comes out 
as a full fledged ideologist of Trotsky- 
ism. He contends that the social revolu- 
tion (he refers to it as the “social proc- 
ess”) is conceivable only as a united 
action of the workers of all countries 
destroying the boundaries of the bour- 
geois states, carrying away the border 
posts. In appearance an ultra “Left,” in 
reality a purely Trotskyist treatment of 
the question. 

The year 1917. Piatakov again comes 
out against the Leninist thesis of the 
right of nations to self-determination. 
He calls this right a “meaningless right” 
which leads the revolutionary struggle 
on the wrong road. He comes out 
against the possibility of building Social- 
ism in one country. Piatakov in 1917 
opposes Lenin’s April theses. 

In 1918 he is again against Lenin. 
This was a grave year in the heroic 
struggle of the workers and peasants of 
our country who, under incredibly com- 
plex and difficult conditions, with arms 
in their hands, were defending their 
independence. It was a year when, in 
the words of Lenin, we for the first 
time “entered the core of the revolution.” 
It was a year when Lenin urged us 
“better to bear up, to suffer and to go 
through the endlessly great national and 
state humiliations and burdens, but to 
remain at the post like a Socialist de- 
tachment which has broken away by 
the force of circumstances from the 
ranks of the Socialist army and is forced 
to wait until the Socialist revolution in 
other countries comes to our assistance.” 

The position of Piatakov, together 
with Radek, was opposed to this thesis, 
opposed to Lenin. They, these “Left” 
Communists were prepared even to agree 
to the loss of the Soviet power. As 
early as 1918 upon entrenching them- 
selves in the bureau of the Moscow 





Committee of the Party, these gentle- 
men spoke of the necessity, even at the 
price of the loss of the Soviet power, 
which, they claimed, had become trans- 
formed into a formal conception, of 
disrupting the Brest-Litovsk peace. Stalin 
justly called the conclusion of the Brest 
peace an example of Leninist strategy 
which gave the strength to prepare for 
repelling the bands of Denikin and Kol- 
chak. 

The Piatakovs and Radeks did not 
prize Soviet power. In their struggle 
against Lenin they went to such lengths 
of fury as to talk of replacing the then 
existing Council of People’s Commissars 
by a council of people’s commissars con- 
sisting of members of the little group of 
“Lefts.” It was Piatakov and his crowd 
who in 1918, at a movement of the most 
acute danger to the Soviet land, carried 
on negotiations with the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries to prepare a counter-revolu- 
tionary coup d’etat, to arrest Lenin with 
a view to Piatakov occupying the post 
of the leader of the government, of the 
chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. ‘Through the arrest of Lenin, 
through a coup d’etat these political ad- 
venturers wished to pave the road to 
power for themselves! 

And what are they doing now? 
Through the overthrow of the Soviet 
power, through the destruction of the 
leader of our Party and the Soviet State, 
Comrade Stalin, and his co-workers, they 
are paving the same road to the restora- 
tion of capitalism with the aid of foreign 
interventionist, aggressors’ bayonets, with 
the aid of terrorism, sabotage, spying, 
wrecking. Historical continuity is in evi- 
dence. Just as did Trotsky, Piatakov 
rebelled against Lenin during the days 
of Brest which were grave days for our 
country. And again with Trotsky, Piata- 
kov rebelled against Lenin in the days 
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ism is a pest of the labor movement. 





FROM RADEK’S FINAL STATEMENT 


Now, then, citizen judges, I conclude my final statement with the follow- 
ing. We will answer in accordance with the entire severity of the Soviet law, 
holding that your sentence, whatever it may be, will be just. 
ments which were connected with us we wish to say the following: 

First, the Trotskyist organization has become the center of all counter- 
revolutionary forces; the Right organization which established connections 
with it and was on the way to a fusion, also represents a center of all the 
counter-revolutionary forces in the country. 
these terrorist organizations, we have no doubt of this, on the basis of our 
But there is in the country a section of Trotskyists who 
helped us without knowing of the terrorist organization, but only sympathiz- 
ing with us, people who gave us assistance through liberalism. 
elements we facing the court say: whoever has the least schism in his rela- 
tions with the Party, let him know, that tomorrow he may become a sub- 
versionist, may become a traitor, unless this schism is carefully and completely 
mended by frankness before the Party. 

Second, we must tell the Trotskyist elements in France, Spain and other 
countries: the experience of the Russian Revolution has shown that Trotsky- 
We must warn them that they too will 
pay with their heads unless they learn by our experience. 

Finally, to the whole world, to all those fighting for peace we must say: 
Trotskyism is a weapon of war incendiaries. 
voice for we have learned it by our own bitter experience. We have found it in- 
describably hard to confess this, but this is an historical fact and for the truth 
of this fact we shall pay with our heads. 


To those ele- 


The state power will overcome 


To all these 


We must say it with a firm 
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when the Party was taking a most diffi- 
cult turn in the direction of the New 
Economic Policy. In league with Trot- 
sky, Piatakov fought against the Lenin- 
ist plan of building Socialism in our 
country, against the industrialization and 
collectivization of our country carried 
through under the brilliant guidance of 
our leader and teacher, Comrade Stalin. 

The year 1915, the year 1916, the 
years 1917, 1918 and 1919, 1921 and 
1923, 1926 and 1927—for more than 10 
years Piatakov invariably defended Trot- 
skyist positions, conducted an open strug- 
gle against Lenin, against the general 
line of the Party and against the Soviet 
State. 

The years of 1926 to 1936 were the 
second decade of almost unceasing, but 
already secret, underground struggle of 
Piatakov against the Soviet State and 
our Party, a struggle which he carried 
on systematically and untiringly, until, 
finally, he was caught red-handed, con- 
victed, placed in this dock, as a traitor 
and betrayer! 


Background of Other Defendants 
A great deal of what I have said 


about Piatakov can also be repeated with 
regard to the defendant Radek. Radek 


principles of capitalist economy. An 
apologist and ideologist of capitalist eco- 
nomic policy! 

Comrade Stalin at that time indicated 
that Sokolnikov favored a Dawes plan 
for our country. Sokolnikov was a true 
supporter of the preservation of the eco- 
nomic backwardness of our country, that 
is, the shackling of our country by 
capitalist countries, “the transformation 
of our country into an appendage of the 
capitalist system.” 

Sokolnikov, when he was People’s 
Commissar of Finance in 1925, com- 
plained about and slandered our Party 
and the Soviet Government, that they 
hindered him in defending the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and in fighting 
against the kulak. And at present Sokol- 
nikov has confessed before the whole 
world that the Trotskyist center, of 
which he is one of the ringleaders, reck- 
oned precisely on the kulak, or more 
correctly, on the mere left-overs of the 
kulak. At the trial he himself said: 
“We understood that in the line of our 
program we must return to capitalism 
and advance a program of restoration 
of capitalism, for then we could rely 
on certain strata in the country.” 

A few words about Serebriakov—the 
fourth member of this anti-Soviet Trot- 


1902, Yudin—a gifted engineer born in 
1913, Kurkin—a young Communist and 
Stakhanovite 23 years of age, Strelnikova 
—a woman shock-worker born in 1913, 
Mosiyets—a shock-worker also born in 
1913. These were killed. There were 
also more than 10 persons injured. 
Maximenko, a Stakhanovite who ful- 
filled his norm between 125 and 150 per 
cent, perished. Nemikhin, one of the 
best shock-workers, who descended into 
the seam at the Central Pit, sacrificed 
his 10-day leave, and there he was am- 
bushed and killed; Yuriev, one of the 
best combatants in the battles against 
Chinese Whites, was killed; Lanin, a 
participant in the Civil War and an old 
miner, was killed. And so on, and so on. 

Shestov organizes a bank robbery. 
Shestov organizes the bandit murder of 
engineer, Boyarshinov, who seemed to 
him capable of exposing their criminal 
activity. 

Arnold is an international vagabond 
who visited, it seems, all countries of the 
world and left everywhere traces of his 
fraudulent machinations. In Minsk he 
forged a document. In America he be- 
came a sergeant in the American army 
and landed in prison, according to his 
own admission, on suspicion of having 
embezzled state property. 
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before and also after the Revolution. 
This Radek in 1926, at a dispute in the 
Communist Academy, sneered at and 
ridiculed the theory of the construction 
of Socialism in our country, calling it 
the theory of the construction of Social- 
ism in one district, or even in one street. 

Radek is one of the most outstanding 
and, to do him justice, one of the most 
talented and stubborn Trotskyists. At 
the time of Lenin he makes war against 
Lenin, after Lenin he makes war against 
Stalin. He is incorrigible. He holds 
the portfolio of foreign policy in the 
anti-Soviet Trotskyist center. On in- 
structions from Trotsky he carries on 
diplomatic negotiations with certain for- 
eign persons. 

In 1918 Sokolnikov is also against 
Lenin. In that year he even threatened 
Lenin to resign over a political conflict. 
In 1921, he signs the anti-Leninist Buk- 
harinist trade union platform. In 1924, 
he signs the “cave platform,” the one 
written in a cave near Kislovodsk. In 
1925 Sokolnikov, slandering the Soviet 
State, declared that our foreign trade, 
our home trade enterprises are enter- 
prises of state capitalism; the State Bank 
is a state capitalism enterprise, our 
monetary system is permeated with the 
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program, he is an active member of the 
opposition of 1923, he is an active mem- 
ber of the opposition of 1926-27, he, 
essentially, as he himself has admitted 
here in court, never broke with Trotsky- 
ism. It is clear that he had every reason 
to claim a leading position in this anti- 
Soviet Trotskyist center. 

We know Muralov, Drobnis, Bogus- 
lavsky, Livshits, as old Trotskyists. We 
know that they devoted a number of 
years to the struggle against Lenin and 
Socialist construction in our country. 
Is it not clear that the participation of 
these people in anti-Soviet underground 
Trotskyist work, participation in Trot- 
skyist wrecking, and terrorist groups, 
their treason, had been prepared and 
were the direct result of their entire 
past Trotskyist activity, of their many- 
year-old struggle against the USSR? 

They explode mines, they burn shops, 
they smash trains, they maim and mur- 
der hundreds of our best men. Eight 
hundred workers of the Gorlovka Ni- 
trate-Fertilizer Works published in the 
newspaper “Pravda” the names of the 
best Stakhanovites of the factory who 
perished at the treacherous hands of the 
subversionists. Here is a list of these 
victims: Lunev—a Stakhanovite born in 


were a party .t would not have concealed 
its own program from the masses. Po- 
litical parties do not hide their pro- 
grams, their political views. Bolsheviks— 
this real political party, a party in the 
truest and highest sense of the word— 
never concealed themselves from the 
masses and never concealed their pro- 
gram. 

On the dawn of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Lenin wrote about the tremendous 
importance which revolutionary Social 
Democracy attaches to the open propa- 
ganda of its ideas, to the open declaration 
of its aims, to open mass agitation for 
its program, its tactical and organiza- 
tional views and principles. The Party 
of Lenin-Stalin has grown up, has be- 
come strong and has turned into a tre- 
mendous and mighty force as a Party 
based upon the masses, a Party organ- 
ically connected with the masses. In 
this is the sign of a real political Party. 
It not only does not hide its views from 
the masses, but tries to spread these 
views as widely as possible among the 
masses. But this “party,” as they call 
themselves, feared and fears to tell the 
truth about itself to the people, it fears 
to speak about its program. 

Why? Because their views and their 
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program are hateful to our people, as 
capitalist enslavement is hateful, as cap- 
italist oppression is hateful, all of which 
these gentlemen want to bring back, to 
force upon our people, because they have 
turned into a group of renegades that has 
separated itself from the people. 


“Agreement” with Fascist Forces 


It is strange to hear these gentlemen 
speaking here of a certain agreement of 
their “party,” with the Japanese and 
German fascist forces. Piatakov, Radek 
and Sokolnikovy spoke with a serious 
mien about an “agreement” which 
Trotsky concluded, or about which 
Trotsky has come to an understanding 
with Germany and Japan. These gen- 
tlemen told us with a serious mien that 
they reckoned on utilizing these countries 
in their interest. 

But for any man who had not lost his 
head entirely, for anyone who possessed 
a minimum of reason, it would have been 
clear that this agreement about which 
Piatakov spoke with Trotsky and Radek, 
is not an agreement, but an embellished 
capitulation, a surrender of the Trotsky- 
ists to the mercy of the conqueror, that 
it is an enslavement, that to accept such 
an agreement is to thrust oneself into 
the mouth of a wolf in the hope that 
the wolf would not be cruel and would 
not swallow one. 

This agreement reminds me of Kry- 
lov’s fable: “A Lion Goes A-hunting.” 
The fable describes how a dog, a lion, 
a wolf and a fox concluded an agree- 
ment—‘“swore an oath’—to catch beasts 
jointly. The fox caught a stag, they 
began to share it. Here one of the 
“contracting parties” said: “This share 
belongs to me under the contract, this 
belongs to me, as the lion, without dis- 
pute, and this belongs to me because I 
am stronger than all, and as for this, 
whoever stretches out his paw will not 
leave this spot alive.” 

Why is it that the foreign intelligence 
services find their agents among the 
Trotskyists? Because the Trotskyists, 
by the whole of their past and present, 
have demonstrated their implacable 
hostility to the Soviets, their readiness 
to serve capitalism, not out of compul- 
sion, but prompted by what is left of 
their conscience; because they have 
demonstrated their capacity of resorting 
to the foulest and basest means of strug- 
gle, stopping at nothing. 

What if not the utmost degree of 
moral degradation was manifested in the 
articles written by Piatakov and Radek 
on their accomplices Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, the most despicable traitors, 
who murdered the unforgettable Sergei 
Mironovich Kirov! Was it not the 
height of cynicism and mockery over the 
last vestiges of human conscience, over 
the last concepts of morality—those ar- 
ticles in which Radek and Piatakov, with 
the hypocritical air of outraged righteous- 
ness, demanded the shooting of their own 
associates, allies and accomplices? 

On the eve of the trial of Zinoviev, 
Kamenev and the rest, on the eve of the 
trial of the traitors to the State who 
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were convicted of their anti-Soviet crim- 
inal struggle, what did this Radek write? 
He wrote of “the Trotsky-Zinoviev 
fascist band and its hetman Trotsky” 
(his own expression), that the “stench 
of putrefaction” issued from the hall 
where the trial of that case went on, 
and he exclaimed pathetically: “Crush 
that reptile! It is a case not of doing 
away with self-seekers who stooped to 
the greatest crime, it is a case of doing 
away with agents of fascism who were 
prepared to help in kindling the flames 
of war, in facilitating the victory of 
fascism, in order to secure from its 
hands at least a semblance of power.” 

This is what Radek wrote. Radek 
believed he was writing about Kamenev 
and Zinoviev. A slight error of judg- 
ment! This error of Radek will be put 
— by this trial: he wrote about him- 
self! 

Double-crossing and masquerading, he 
wrote then how in 1928 he, Radek, was 
tempted by Trotsky to flee abroad, and 
how he, this Radek, “shuddered at the 
thought of acting under the protection 
of bourgeois states against the USSR, 
and so sabotaged the attempt at flight.” 
In 1929, according to Radek, “he, 
Trotsky, having persuaded the Trotsky- 
ist Blumkin to organize the transporta- 





tions. Radek was then at large, he was 
not detained by any Cheka, GPU, or 
the People’s Commissariat of Home Af- 
fairs, he was not annoyed by any in- 
vestigators and prosecuting attorneys, he 
was a free citizen, he was a journalist, 
he freely smoked his pipe everywhere, 
puffing smoke into the eyes not only of 
the people with whom he spoke. And 
what did he write? He wrote that he 
had been commissioned by Trotsky to 
organize a raid on trade delegations in 
order to secure the money which Trotsky 
needed for anti-Soviet work. I believe, 
one is bound to believe this authentic 
confession that was made before the 
Soviet public, that was made not in the 
dock but in the Soviet press. 


Program of the Trotskyist Groups 


The united Zinoviev-Trotsky center 
and its members persistently attempted 
to prove that they had no political pro- 
gram, that they had only a “sheer thirst 
for power.” ‘This is untrue. This was 
an attempt to deceive public opinion. 
There can be no struggle for power 
without some program, without a pro- 
gram which must formulate the aims, 
objects, aspirations and means of the 
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SEREBRIAKOV’S FINAL STATEMENT 


I have not taken advantage of a defendant’s last word for the purpose 
I fully and entirely admit the justice of that which the State 
Prosecutor said about my most serious crimes against the fatherland, against 
the Land of the Soviets, against the Party. 
who in my early years entered the revolutionary movement and who went 
through two decades as an honest and devoted member of the Party, have 
finally become an enemy of the people and have found myself here in the 
This has happened because having at one time committed 
a political error and having later persisted in it stubbornly, I aggravated this 
error, and with the inevitable logic of fate, it has grown into a most serious 
For me, of course, this is a belated question. 
for all who have not fully perceived that stubbornness in one’s error unavoid- 
ably leads to that to which I have been brought. 

I have given sincere testimony at the investigation and in court. 
the court to believe my sincerity and to consider it in its decision. 


It is hard to acknowledge that I, 


But it may be a lesson 


I ask 








tion of literature into the USSR, had 
sent his son Sedov to him at his hotel 
with a commission to organize a raid on 
Soviet trade delegations abroad, in order 
to obtain the money which Trotsky need- 
ed for anti-Soviet activity. From the 
expropriations which Trotsky prepared 
in 1929 he passed on in 1931 to prepara- 
tions for terrorism, on which he gave 
direct instruction to Smirnov and Mrach- 
kovsky, to people who had been asso- 
ciated with him for 18 years. Smirnov 
and Mrachkovsky, by raising their 
weapons against Stalin and the Party, 
by betraying the confidence placed in 
them, have sunk so low that one cannot 
mention their names without loathing.” 

At that time Radek was not yet on 
trial, not yet in the prisoners’ dock. 
This was not in 1936, and not even 1935, 
it was in 1920. And here Radek testifies 
that Trotsky commissioned him to or- 
ganize the robbing of our trade delega- 


struggle. Then also, we did not believe 
that the united Trotsky-Zinoviev terror- 
ist center had no program. We know 
that they were stubbornly hiding it, and 
indeed they did have a program, just as 
the present ‘Trotskyist-terrorist center 
has a program. It consisted of frank 
recognition of the necessity of a cap- 
italist restoration in the USSR. Sokol- 


nikov has confirmed that in essence 
this was the old anti-Soviet Riutin pro- 
gram. And this is true. Sokolnikov 
said: 


“As regards the line of the program, even 
as far back as 1932 the Trotskyists, the 
Zinovievists and the Rights agreed in the 
main on a program which had previously 
been described as the program of the Rights. 
This was the so-called Riutin platform; in a 
large measure this platform expresesd as far 
back as 1932 precisely this line of the pro- 
gram common to all the three groups. 

“As regards the further development of 
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this program, the leading members of the 
center considered that as an isolated revolu- 
tion our revolution could not remain Social- 
ist, that Kautsky’s ultra-imperialism and 
Bukharin’s theory of organized capitalism, 
which is related to it, has proved to be cor- 
rect. We considered that fascism was the 
most organized capitalism, that it was vic- 
torious, that it was capturing Europe and 
strangling us. It was therefore better to come 
to terms with it, to make some compromise 
in the sense of a retreat from Socialism to 
capitalism.” 


But how “come to terms?” Will fas- 
cism agree to “come to terms?” Will it 
not prefer to act without any agreement 
as it is acting everywhere throughout 
the world, by main force, by pouncing 
upon, pressing and destroying the weak? 
Radek said that it was clear that “the 
master of the situation will be fascism 
—German fascism on the one hand and 
military fascism of another, a certain 
far Eastern country on the other hand.” 

This was understood, of course, quite 
as well by their teacher Trotsky, this 
was understood by the entire Trotskyist 
center. They accepted this with open 
eyes. This was the second point of their 
remarkable program. 

The third point was the question of 
war and the defeat of the USSR. 

The fourth was the question of the 

















consequences of defeat: not only the leas- 
ing out as concessions of industrial en- 
terprises of importance to imperialist 
states, but the sale as private property 
of important economic objects listed by 
them; it was loans of which Radek 
spoke; it was admitting foreign capital 
into those plants which would only for- 
mally remain in the hands of the Soviet 
state. 

The fifth point, was, as they said, the 
agrarian question. This agrarian ques- 
tion was solved very simply by the 
“parallel” center, exactly as Famusov 
solved the cultural question—‘“take all 
the books and burn them.” That is how 
they too, solved the agrarian question: 
burn all the conquests of the proletarian 
revolution, dissolve the collective farms, 
liquidate the state farms, turn the trac- 
tors and other complex agricultural ma- 
chines over to individual peasants. What 
for? They put it frankly: “To revive 
the new kulak system.” Is it “new?” 
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Perhaps they meant simply the old sys- 
tem? 

The sixth question was that of de- 
mocracy. Radek related what Trotsky 
had written to him on this point. It is 
very important for us to know this, espe- 
cially now when our country has 
reached the highest development of pro- 
letarian Socialist democracy, of which 
the great Stalinist Constitution, recently 
adopted and approved by our people, is 
an expression. How was the question 
of democracy treated in the Trotskyist 
program? What did Radek, who had 
received a letter from his teacher, say 
on the question of democracy? 

In the letter Trotsky said (I am 
quoting Radek’s testimony) : 

“There can be no question about any 
democracy. The working class has lived 
through 18 years (now already 19) of 
the revolution and it has an enormous 
appetite... .” 

This is true. Such an enormous ap- 
petite that it will eat up, as it has al- 
ready eaten up more than once, any 
enemy. 
“... and these workers will partly 
have to be returned to private factories, 
partly to state factories, which will be 
in a condition of very keen competition 
with foreign capital. This means that 
there will be an acute worsening of the 
conditions of the working class.” 

And in the village? 

“In the village the struggle of the poor 
and middle peasant against the kulaks 
will be renewed. And then, in order 
to maintain ourselves, a strong power 
will be necessary, irrespective of the 
forms which may disguise it. If you 
want historical analogies, then take the 
analogy of the power of Napoleon I, 
and ponder over this analogy.” 

Well, probably Radek pondered a good 
deal. 

Finally, the seventh question, the pro- 
gram of foreign policy, the division of 
the country: Germany to be given the 
Ukraine; Japan—the Maritime and 
Amur regions. We wanted to. know 
further, what about some other economic 
concessions ? 

Radek replied: 

“Yes, the decisions of which I have 
already spoken were gone into more 
closely. Payment of indemnities in the 
form of deliveries of food, raw materials 
and fats over a period of many years. 
Then’—at first he spoke without figures, 
and afterwards more definitely—‘a cer- 
tain percentage of Soviet imports to be 
guaranteed to the victorious countries. 
All this, in its totality, meant the full 
enslavement of the country.” 

I asked: Was there any talk about 
Sakhalin oil? 

Radek: “In regard to Japan it was 
said that it was necessary to give it not 
only Sakhalin oil but to provide it with 
oil in the event of war with the U.S.A. 
It was pointed out that it was necessary 
not to place any obstacles in the way of 
Japanese imperialism conquering China.” 

And in regard to the Danube coun- 
tries? 

Radek: 


“About the Danube and 


Balkan countries, Trotsky wrote in the 











letter that the expansion of German 
fascism is proceeding, and we must not 
hinder this fact in any way. It is clear 
that it is a question of the cessation of 
all our relations with Czechoslovakia, 
since these relations would be a defense 
for that country.” 

This program means a return to 
the past, a liquidation of all conquests 
of the workers and peasants, a liquida- 
tion of the victories of Socialism, a 
liquidation of the Soviet Socialist system. 

This was just why Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and the other heads of the united anti- 
Soviet Trotskyist bloc concealed this 
program, stubbornly denying its exist- 
ence. This program was concealed also 
by the heads of the “parallel” center— 
Trotsky, Piatakov, Radek, Sokolnikov 
and the others. 

As Radek has testified, Trotsky indi- 
cated that “it was not necessary at pres- 
ent to raise questions of the program to 
their full extent before the rank-and- 
file members of the bloc. They will be 
frightened. ...” Radek declared: “It 
was clear both to me and to Piatakov 
that the directive had brought the bloc 
to the last line, that in summing up the 
results and outlining the prospects for 
the work of the bloc, it removed every 
doubt about its bourgeois character. Of 
course, we could not admit this aloud as 
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this placed us before the necessity of 
either acknowledging ourselves to be 
fascists or of raising the question before 
ourselves of liquidating the bloc... .” 

But perhaps these are inventions? 
Perhaps they say this simply because 
they wish to play the comedy of repent- 
ant sinners? Having once repented, it 
is necessary to speak about something, it 
is necessary to reveal something? Per- 
haps Trotsky never gave such directions? 

But everybody knows that abroad 
Trotsky publishes the so-called “Bul- 
letin of the Opposition,” and if you take 
No. 10 of April 1930, of this “Bulletin” 
you will see that in reality the same 
thing is printed there: 

5 Retreat is therefore inevita- 
ble. It must be done as soon as possi- 


. . - To stop ‘wholesale’ collectiviza- 


... To put an end to the race for 
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industrialization. To reconsider the 
question of tempo in the light of experi- 
ence..... 

“...+ To abandon the ‘ideals’ of a 
self-contained economy.- To work out 
a new variant of the plan, calculated for 
the widest possible inter-action with the 
world market... . 

“, .. To carry out the necessary re- 
treat, and then the strategic reequip- 
ment. ... 

“, . . It is not possible to emerge from 
the present contradictions without crises 
and struggle. .. .” 

In 1933 Trotsky demanded: 

a) the dissolution of the majority of 
the collective farms, as being a sham; 

b) the dissolution of the state farms, 
as being unprofitable; 

c) to abandon the policy of liquidat- 
ing the kulaks; 

d) a return to the concession policy 
and the handing over as concessions of a 
large number of our industrial. enter- 
prises as unprofitable. 

Not only did this program express the 
views, hopes and aspirations of the 
Trotskyist counter-revolutionaries, but, 
as established by the investigation, it 
served also as the basis of an agreement 
between the Trotskyists and the foreign 
aggressors who covet Soviet soil. For 
it was established by the investigation 
that upon the basis of this program, 
Radek, Piatakov and their accomplices 























had started and conducted negotiations 
with foreign aggressors and their agents, 
expecting from them military aid and 
promising them various economic and 
political advantages, even to the extent 
of ceding parts of Soviet territory to 
them. 

As was established by the preliminary 
court investigation the anti-Soviet Trot- 
skyist center in one of the points of its 
program stipulated for the acceleration 
of war and the defeat of the Soviet 
Union in this war. And through war 
and defeat—to come to power, to seize 
power and to utilize it for the restora- 
tion of capitalism—that was their plan. 

The Trotskyist center composed of 
Piatakov, Radek, Sokolnikov and Sereb- 
riakov naturally understood the entire 
hopelessness of their criminal schemes 
for the overthrow of the Soviet power 
and the seizure of this power under the 
conditions of the peaceful existence of 
our Union, the peaceful development of 
the USSR. They understood, of course, 
that within our country there are no 
forces which they they could count on 
as actual, real forces. Therefore the 
heads of this center placed their main 
hopes on the forthcoming war, on the 
inevitability of a military attack on the 
USSR by an aggressor, on the inevitabil- 
ity of a war breaking out, on the neces- 
sity of insuring in this war the victory of 
our enemy and our defeat. 
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War Set for 1937 


In a talk with Piatakov in December 
1935, Trotsky, in the words of Piatakov 
spoke plainly of the inevitability of. war 
in the very near future. We verified 
this here as far as possible. The date 
mentioned was 1937. 

I cannot but mention here one cir- 
cumstance which was considered yester- 
day at the closed session. It was pre- 
cisely in connection with the line of 
Trotsky, and, evidently, of circles and 
institutions of a certain foreign state 
involved in this matter, with whom 
Trotsky reached agreement, that the 
fixing of 1937 was dictated by the reali- 
zation of certain measures which should 
really by that time have prepared the 
inevitability of the defeat of the USSR. 
At yesterday’s closed session of the court, 
Piatakov and Rataichak gave a detailed 
explanation of what they did in order 
to insure our defeat in the event of an 
outbreak of war in 1937, and, particu- 
larly, with regard to supplying our army 
with the necessary means of defense. 
They showed us yesterday how far- 
reaching and how monstrously base was 
their plan of betraying our country into 
the hands of the enemy. They showed 
how they planned to disarm our Red 
Army, our country, our people, at a 
period most important and dangerous for 
us in the event of an outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 

It has now become clear why their 
plans were adjusted so as precisely in 
1937 to place us in a grave situation in 
the sphere of certain measures of de- 
fense importance. 

Precisely for 1937 was marked that 
monstrous crime which was yesterday 
established at the closed session of the 
court. Precisely on 1937 they placed 
their main stake on defeat. 

It is necessary to recall that as far 
back as 10 years ago Trotsky justified 
his defeatist position with regard to the 
USSR. Citing the famous thesis of 
Clemenceau, Trotsky then wrote: “It is 
mecessary to restore the tactics of 
Clemenceau, who came out against the 
French government, as is known, at the 
time when the Germans were 20 km. 
from Paris.” Comrade Stalin ridiculed 
Trotsky—that “comic opera Clemen- 
ceau” and his “Don Quixote group.” 
Trotsky and his confederates did not 
bring forward the thesis of Clemenceau 
by accident. They have again returned 
to this thesis, but this time not so much 
as a theoretical but a practical prepara- 
tion, an actual preparation, in an alliance 
with foreign intelligence services, for a 
military defeat of the USSR. 

“To accelerate a clash,’—to provoke 
a war, to prepare the defeat of the 
USSR—this is what the program of the 
Trotskyist “center” amounted to in the 
realm, so to speak, of foreign policy. 

This is the “program” of foreign 
spies, agents of foreign secret services 
who would penetrate, if they could, into 
the very midst of the ranks of the enemy 
and try to disrupt the ranks of the enemy 
from within. 

Two programs—irreconcilable as mor- 


tal enemies—confront each other. On 
the one side, a miserable handful of 
people, cut off from the people and 
hostile to the people, having become the 
agents of foreign secret services; on the 
other side—the Soviet Government, hav- 
ing the support of the whole population 
of the USSR. Two programs, two 
diametrically opposed lines of struggle. 

It is perfectly clear that proceeding 
from precisely their basic policy of war, 
of defeat, of the disorganization of our 
state, of the betrayal of its interests to 
belligerent fascism, there followed a 
number of other practical steps and 
measures which the Trotskyist organiza- 
tion carried out under the leadership of 
its Trotskyist anti-Soviet center. 


* * * * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Space does not permit giving Vyshin- 
sky’s detailed summing up of all the 
revelations of the trial. He further 
traced the whole story of how the mem- 
bers of the anti-Soviet Trotskyist Cen- 
ter, on direct instructions of Trotsky, 
carried on treasonous, wrecking, spying 
and terrorist activity in order to hasten 
a military attack on the Soviet Union. 
However, by the time this magazine 
comes from the press there will be avail- 
able in this country in English not only 
the complete text of Vyshinsky’s speech, 
but a complete record of the trial. It 
is imperative that all true friends of 
the Soviet Union should acquaint them- 
selves fully with this material in order 
to understand all the ramifications of the 
treasonable activities and plans of the 
Trotskyists and the reasons for the sen- 
tence of the Supreme Court. 

On the basis of the findings of the 
court, Y. L. Piatakov and L. P. Sere- 
briakov were sentenced to death for 
having organized and directly led the 
treacherous, espionage, subversionist, 
wrecking and terrorist activities of the 
anti-Soviet Trotskyist Center; N. I. 
Muralov, Y. N. Drobnis, Y. A. Livshits, 
M. S. Boguslavsky, I. A. Kniazev, S. A. 
Rataichek, B. O. Norkin, A. A. Shestov, 
Y. D. Turok, G. Y. Pushin and I. Y. 
Grashe, were sentenced to death as the 
organizers and direct executors of the 
above-mentioned crimes; Gregory Sokol- 
nikov and Karl Radek were sentenced 
to ten years of imprisonment each as 
members of the anti-Soviet Trotskyist 
Center, bearing responsibility for its 
criminal activities, but not having taken 
direct part in the organization and carry- 
ing out of subversive, wrecking, espion- 
age and terrorist activity; V. V. Arnold 
was sentenced to ten years imprisonment 
and M. S. Stroilov to eight years im- 
prisonment in view of special circum- 
stances. 

The sentence also provided that Trot- 
sky and his son Sedov, convicted of direct 
leadership of the traitorous activities of 
the Trotskyist Anti-Soviet Center by 
the testimony of Piatakov, Radek, Shes- 
tov and Muralov, are subject to imme- 
diate arrest and trial by the Military 
Collegium of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR in the event of their discovery on 
the territory of the USSR 
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A Letter from a Tourist 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Odessa was our first landing on Soviet 
soil. And what a thrill it was! Many Jews 
live in Odessa and we were tremendously 
thrilled to see Jews and Gentiles living and 
working together in the former land of 
pogroms. ‘There are many schools teaching 
in Yiddish, but we were told by several Jew- 
ish mothers that the children go to Russian- 
speaking schools from choice. 

Most interesting of all were the enormous 
clinics. Everyone gets attention without de- 
lay or red tape. Medicine is completely 
socialized. Hospitals, and all necessary care 
or special treatment are completely free of 
charge and no one has to leave the hospital 
until completely recovered. 

One of the most incomparably beautiful 
things I have ever experienced was the ride 
over the Georgian Military Highway. Our 
bus—it was no more than an open truck 
with boards across—was filled with mountain 
people of all descriptions. 

On the other side of the Caucasus we 
stayed in Vladikavkaz (now called Ordzho- 
nikidze) whence we visited a_ collective 
farm of Ossetians. These Ossetians are a 
mountain folk who until recently had no 
written language. Now they talk about 
dialectical materialism as though it were 
plain as borsch. Visitors come very rarely 
to this collective, and they made a great fuss 
over us. 

The head of the kolhoz took us to his 
cottage—which was the same as that of the 
other peasants. For lunch they served us 
scrambled eggs, chives, cheese, bread and an 
Ossetian vodka called raki. 

We were fortunate in Leningrad to have 
had letters to many of the leading scientists 
at the Pavlov Institute. We spent most 
of our time there with them and watched 
many interesting experiments. Most of these 
men are not party members, but science is 
given a free hand and is making immense 
strides in Russia. All of them told us that 
nowhere else in the world could they do such 
work, as the government subsidizes them 
without stint or interference. 

To sum up and close, I must say that 
what we have seen is wonderful and far out- 
balances what we did not like. We are very 
enthusiastic. 

Myna Eisner 
Leningrad, USSR. 


Suggestions Always Welcome 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Many of us Americans are just learning 
what has really happened in Russia—that 
there has been built a new system that values 
all races and makes no distinctions between 
either races or nations. All our privileged 
and uninformed citizens need the informa- 
tion that your magazine gives. 

A suggestion: 1. The average man will be 
best impressed by your material, I think, if 
it is made very objective, with photographs, 
and specific contrasts, and problems yet 
unsolved. 
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2. Why not try to have one article each 
time that makes its appeal to an entirely dif- 
ferent type or profession of Americans. Then 
we who buy the magazine can interest those 
of our friends who would be attracted to that 
article at least. 


John Wheatley 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


From a Soviet Engineer 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am studying mechanical engineering at 
the technical faculty of the Molotov Elec- 
trical Institute in Moscow. Between 1928 
and 1934 I was a sailor in the Pacific Fleet. 
Thanks to Stalin and the Soviet power I 
shall soon be an engineer. 

Life in the Soviet Union is satisfactory. 
I cannot say, of course, that the entire 
population of the USSR is completely sat- 
isfied. But I can say that life is improving 
every day and that our tastes and desires 
are growing. Such a little fact as the sign, 
“Help Wanted—Men,” at the gate of every 
mill is proof of our good life. We don’t have 
enough qualified men, not to mention un- 
skilled workers. There are technical courses 
given at every plant. After four or five 
months of work and study every unskilled 
worker becomes skilled. State examinations 
are given twice a year. Those who pass 
their examinations well are promoted in job, 
work, and salary. 

My comrade and I would like to know 
something about your country: What are 
the American workers doing to help Spain? 
Why do the American workers organize 
their unions so badly? How are conditions, 
salaries, food prices, rent, etc.? What are 
the opportunities for study among the 
workers? What kind of practical work is 
being done in the factories? If there is 
anything you would like to know about the 
Soviet Union, write to me in English, and 
I shall do my best to answer your questions. 

A. Vershinin 
USSR, Moscow 116 


Post-restante 


From a College Student 
To Sovrer Russia Topay: 

I should like to speak for a group of stu- 
dents who are subscribers of S.R.T. We 
think that a greater emphasis on the short- 
comings and deficiencies in the Soviet Union 
would, strangely enough, make the casual 
reader of the magazine more of a friend 
of the Soviet Union than he is now inclined 
to be. Many say: “You can see that the 
magazine is for the most part sheer fabri- 
cation from the fact that it mentions so 
few weaknesses of the Soviet Union.” We 
feel that a more objective attitude would 
help. True, the Soviet Union has the right 
to say: “Look at us, see how good our life 
is!” But try to cut down on that attitude 
in writing up your articles. Could you in- 
clude detailed articles on programs in chil- 
dren’s camps and schools, colleges, social 
work organizations, scientific appliances in 
use only in the Soviet Union, newspapers, 
dancing, plans for future housing. 





TO THE EDITOR 


Please understand, though, that we are 
really satisfied with the S.R.T. 


New York Annabelie Shaw 
On Our Special Supplement 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I want to take this occasion to add my 
vote of confidence and appreciation to the 
thousands you receive from your readers, for 
the superb editorial content, the excellent sub- 
jects of information and the consistently ex- 
citing presentation of facts about the Soviet 
Union, which help to dispel so many of the 
popular misconceptions about the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in this glorious land of 
socialism. 

At the same time I want to express a 
reader’s gratitude for the special supplemen- 
tary section to the February issue, illumi- 
nating the facts in the second Moscow trial. 
This has proved an indispensable little hand- 
book for thoroughly understanding and vindi- 
cating the position of the Soviet authorities, 
which our Trotksyist enemies have sought so 
fervently and maliciously to discredit. 

It contains arguments and facts which, to 
date, I have found in no other publication 
in such completeness. 

Ta Adler 


Evansville, Indiana 
Twelve Miles on Horseback 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I don’t know whether this letter will reach 
you in time, for it will be a few days before 
I can mail it. ,I1 am 80 years old and have 
to go to the post office on horseback. It is 
very difficult for a man of my age to make 
a twelve-mile ride over a rocky trail, but I 
want to do all I can to enlighten the people. 

Russia is the hope of people today, but so 
few people know it. 

William Staunton 
Rogersburg. Washington. 


I Saw Lenin 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 

The Soviet Union is the one bright light in 
our otherwise dark age. It seems to me that 
the arming for war and the progress oi the 
USSR are running a race. 

As a schoolgirl in Helsingfors, Finland, I 
once passed Lenin as he was talking to some 
sailors and workers in the market place. 
Turning to my friend with me, I asked if she 
knew who the speaker was. Something in 
the man’s appearance made me ask the ques- 
tion. “Don’t you know him” my friend 
answered. “That is Lenin, a Russian mad- 
man.” 

Soon after that Lenin took power in Russia, 
but for many years I believed the story she 
told me then. The progress of the USSR, 
the great depression and some little thinking 
have now opened my eyes to some extent. 
I realize through this meeting that one might 
study details of history and pass by the 
great events, one might listen to the voice 
of mediocrity within hearing of a genius. 

I now consider that moment the most in- 
teresting of my life. 


Menasha 


Elizabeth Gummerus 
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Your Questions fuswéré0 


By THEODORE BAYER 


ON THE MOSCOW TRIAL 


We have received numerous communi- 
cations containing scores of questions re- 
lating to the treason trial of Radek and 
Piatakov and fifteen others, as well as 
the previous trial of Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and others. Since many of the questions 
were repeated by various correspondents, 
we are selecting the most typical to deal 
with in this issue. 


Question: The claim is made by the 
Trotskyists that there was no evidence 
besides the confessions offered at the 
trials and that the confessions alone can- 
not be taken as evidence. Is this true? 


Answer: The statement regarding the 
absence of evidence at the trials is un- 
true. It is true that the evidence against 
the defendants consisted primarily of 
their confessions. In addition, certain 
documents which implicated the agents 
of foreign powers were offered at closed 
hearings, and for reasons of state will 
not be made public. Other documents 
were introduced at the public sessions. 
However, even had there been no docu- 
ments at all, the confessions and testi- 
mony of the accused and witnesses con- 
stitute sufficient evidence in a case of this 
kind. The character of a case dealing 
with conspiracy makes it impossible to 
demand the kind of documentary evi- 
dence that might be produced in an ordi- 
nary case. Conspirators planning a coup 
d’etat, carrying on espionage and having 
traitorous connections with agents of for- 
eign governments, are not apt to con- 
sign many of their plans to paper. In 
fact, in the case of those documents that 
were referred to in the trial, the Trot- 
skyists immediately raised the cry of 
“forgery,” saying that it was impossible 
for Trotsky and the others involved to 
have written down instructions of this 
kind. But the Trotskyists cannot have 
it both ways. 

However, the conviction of defendants 
who plead guilty to the crime charged, 
without the introduction of any evidence 
beyond their own confessions, is in full 
accord with customary legal procedure 
in the United States as well as in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. A voluntary 
confession of all the facts in the pos- 
session of the authorities and which fully 
establishes the crime makes the introduc- 
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area Russia Topay welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet Union. Any specific 
problem or question that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed in 
this page by the National Educational Director 
of the American FSU, Theodore Bayer. 


tion of any further evidence entirely 
superfluous. In the United States, for 
example, when a defendant pleads guilty, 
it is never the practice of the court to 
take any evidence or even to hear a 
detailed confession from the defendant 
himself, unless the defendant demands 
the right to speak in mitigation of his 
offense and for the purpose of placing 
before the court facts to be considered 
in fixing the severity of the punishment. 

In the case of the recent Soviet trials, 
there are two additional reasons why 
the confessions of the defendants were 
sufficient without further evidence. In 
the first place, each defendant not only 
fully confessed his own crime; his testi- 
mony established the guilt of his co-de- 
fendants as well. Thus, while each 
confession constituted an admission of 
guilt by the defendant who made it, it 
served equally as the testimony of a 
third party against each of the other 
defendants. Each confession was thus 
fully corroborated. Finally, it should 
be noted, Soviet judicial procedure, un- 
like that of England and America, but 
in conformity with the uniform practice of 
Continental Europe, requires a thorough 
preliminary hearing before the defend- 
ants are brought to trial. At such a 
hearing, the defendants are confronted 
with all of the evidence in the possession 
of the State and are called upon to tes- 
tify in the face of this evidence. The 
preliminary hearings in the case of the 
Trotsykist terrorists resulted in con- 
fessions on the basis cf the evidence pre- 
sented by the Soviet Government. These 
confessions were repeated in full during 
the course of the public trials, and made 
it wholly unnecessary again to present 
the evidence through which the defend- 
ants’ counter-revolutionary conspiracy 
was first exposed. 


Question: What basis is there for 
Trotsky’s statement featured in the press 
that the trials were frame-ups because 
the defendants, as old revolutionaries, 
simply could not have been guilty of the 
crimes they are charged with? 


Answer: The prime consideration here 
is the question of fact and not of psy- 
chological riddles. The question must 
therefore be divided into two parts. 





First, were the defendants guilty? If the 
answer to that question is that they were 
guilty, it is then proper to inquire how 
men of this type could have been guilty 
of the crimes with which they were 
charged. With regard to the first point, a 
legally constituted Soviet court was sat- 
isfied that the defendants were guilty in 
both trials and the men were sentenced 
in accordance with the requirements of 
Soviet law. The guilt of the defendants 
was further corroborated by D. N. Pritt, 
the British M.P. who attended the first 
trial (see his pamphlet “At the Moscow 
Trial”), by Dudley Collard, another 
British jurist, who attended the second 
trial, and whose statement is published 
elsewhere in this issue, by such journ- 
alists as Harold Denny and Walter 
Duranty of the New York Times, and 
other impartial observers. Let us 
further quote from Mauritz Hallgren, 
Associate Editor of The Baltimore Sun, 
originally a member of the American 
Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky, who resigned from that com- 
mittee because he was convinced of the 
unjustness of their charges regarding the 
trial. This is what he has to say on this 
point: 

“Very soon after the first trial, Zino- 
viev and his associates were executed. 
It had been asserted that they had been 
promised lenient treatment if they would 
for their part publicly accuse Trotsky 
of having conspired with them to over- 
throw Stalin and the Soviet government. 
In truth, it was largely upon this sup- 
position that rested the contention that 
the first trial was a ‘frame-up.’ But 
now that the men were put to death 
Trotsky and his adherents declared that 
they, the defendants, had been ‘double- 
crossed. To the Trotskyists this was 
further proof of their contention that the 
first trial had been ‘framed.’ To the 
disinterested student, however, it might 
just as easily have proved the contrary. 
After all, it is one of the simplest rules 
of logic that one cannot use a premise 
to prove a thesis and then use the denial 
of that premise to prove the same thesis. 
Logically, therefore, one should have 
looked elsewhere for an explanation of 
the executions, and the only other pos- 
sible explanation was that the men were 
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actually put to death in the regular 
course of justice and for the single rea- 
son that they were guilty of the crimes 
charged against them. 

“Now we have come to the second 
trial. What is the situation? The men 
now on trial cannot possibly be under 
any delusion as to their fate. They must 
know and they do know that they will 
be put to death. Despite this they do 
not hesitate to confess their crimes. 
Why? The only conceivable answer is 
that they are guilty. Surely it cannot 
and will not be argued this time as well 
that there has been a ‘deal,’ for men 
like Radek are obviously not so stupid 
as to believe that they are going to save 
their lives in that manner after what 
happened to Kamenev and Zinoviey. It 
has been said that they have been tor- 
tured into confessing. But what greater 
and more effective torture can there be 
than knowledge of certain death? In 
any case, the men in the courtroom have 
shown not the slightest evidence of hav- 
ing been tortured or of being under 
duress. It is said by some that they have 
been hypnotized into confessing, or that 
the prosecution, working upon its knowl- 
edge of Slav psychology, has somehow 
trapped these men into confessing deeds 
of which they are not guilty. For example, 
the unanimity with which the men have 
been confessing is taken as proof that the 
confessions are false and have been ob- 
tained by some mysterious means. Yet 
these assertions rest upon no tangible 
or logical proof whatever. The idea 
that some inexplicable form of oriental 
mesmerism has been used is one that 
sound reason must reject as utterly fan- 
tastic. ‘The very unanimity of the de- 
fendants, far from proving that this trial 
is also a ‘frame-up,’ appears to me to 
prove directly the contrary. For if these 
men are innocent, then certainly at least 
one of the three dozen, knowing that he 
faced death in any case, would have 
blurted out the truth. It is inconceiv- 
able that out of this great number of 
defendants, all should lie when lies 
would not do one of them any good. But 
why look beyond the obvious for the 
truth, why seek in mysticism or in dark 
magic for facts that are before one’s 
very nose? Why not accept the plain 
fact that the men are guilty? And this 
fact, if accepted with regard to the men 
now on trial, must also be accepted with 
regard to the men who were executed 
after the first trial. 

“IT now see no valid reason for believ- 
ing that the defendants in the first trial 
were unfairly dealt with. Certainly it 
cannot now be maintained that they 
were ‘double-crossed, for that conten- 
tion falls of its own weight when we stop 
for a moment to consider the fact that 
the Soviet government has brought a sec- 
ond group of men to trial on the same 
charges. Since the government could not 
hope to induce the second group to con- 
fess under the pressure of false promises, 
it is reasonable to suppose that it did 
not rely upon false promises in the first 
case. Moreover, I am now completely 


convinced that the defendants in the first 
trial were given every opportunity to 
clear themselves, that they were denied 
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none of the rights of impartial justice. 
It is significant that those who contend 
that this was not the case have offered 
no evidence at all, apart from their own 
unsupported allegations and suspicions, 
in substantiation of their contention. 

As to the second part of the question, 
the answer is to be found in Vyshinsky’s 
summing up speech, on page 24 of this 
issue, which gives the political back- 
ground of the defendants and shows the 
deadly logic of the road they took. 


Question: Were the 
the Radek-Piatakov 
tialed? 


Answer: No, they were not court 
martialed. Their cases were heard in 
a division of the Soviet Supreme Court. 
This court is known as the Military 
Collegium of the Supreme Court, which 
was formed 2% years ago to try cases 
involving treason. 


defendants of 
trial court mar- 


Question: ‘Trotsky has pointed out 
three circumstances which he says prove 
the falsity of the Moscow trials: 

1. The meeting described by Holzman 
(a defendant in the Zinoviev trial) with 
Trotsky’s son Sedov in the Hotel Bris- 
tol in Copenhagen could not have taken 
place since the Hotel Bristol was de- 
molished fifteen years before. 

2. That Piatakov, contrary to his state- 
ment, could not have gone from Ber- 
lin to Oslo by plane in December for 
a meeting with Trotsky because the air- 
drome has no record of arrival of any 
foreign planes during that month. 

3. Vladimir Romm testified that he 
met Trotsky in the alley of Bois de 
Boulogne in Paris at the end of July 
1933, whereas Trotsky claims that he 
arrived in Marseilles on the 24th of 
July 1933 and was taken to a bathing 
resort ill and did not go anywhere for 
a few months. Is there any explanation 
of these descrepancies? 


Answer: 1, While it is quite possible 
that a witness may make an error in 
testifying before the court, that an error 
on the part of one witness or defendant 
for which he alone and not the State is 
responsible could in no reasonable way 
prejudice the trial itself, the enemies 
of the Soviet Union and especially the 
Trotskyites could find no other error in 
the entire trial of the Zinoviev-Kamenev 
center, and have therefore seized upon 
this Bristol incident in the attempt to 
discredit the whole trial, which surely 
did not depend upon what hotel a de- 
fendant named as a place of meeting. 
For it is not unnatural that a foreigner 
finding himself in a strange city of an- 
other country should name a hotel in- 
correctly. But, apparently luck has 
deserted the Trotskyists completely for 
it now is indisputably established that 
there is now and was in 1932, a Cafe 
Bristol located within a stone’s throw 
from the railroad station in Copenhagen 
and over which is a big neon sign saying 
Cafe Bristol. This Cafe Bristol is 
housed in the same building as Grand 
Hotel Kobenhavn, and there is a com- 
mon entrance leading both to the Cafe 
Bristol and the Hotel. What is more 


natural than for one seeing the sign 
Cafe Bristol when he entered the hotel 
to assume that that is also the name of 
the hotel? Especially, if the one happens 
to be a foreigner unfamiliar with the city 
and bound on a very secret mission in- 
volving treason. To further satisfy our 
readers on this point, we cabled for a 
radio photo of “The Bristol,” which is 
published on page 7 of this issue. 

2. The statement that not a single for- 
eign airplane reached Oslo in December 
1935 can hardly be accepted at its face 
value. As a matter of fact, Vyshinsky 
himself questioned the possibility of 
that trip and therefore questioned Pia- 
takov very closely on this point. During 
the trial Vyshinsky offered for the record 
an official statement which he received 
through the Consulate services from 
Norway, to the effect that the airdrome 
in Heler near Oslo receives and dis- 
patches airplanes of foreign countries 
all year round and that arrival and de- 
parture of airplanes is entirely possible 
throughout the winter months. In any 
case it is more than likely that an air- 
plane bent on such a mission might land 
at some place other than the regular 
airdrome and so not be recorded. 

3. The statement of Trotsky to the 
effect that he could not have met Romm 
in Paris on the date mentioned because 
he went immediately from Marseilles to 
Royan, or again because he was sick, 
is at least a little improvement on his 
first statement regarding Romm. The 
day after Romm testified in the Moscow 
court, Trotsky broadcast a statement 
from Mexico that he never heard of a 
man by the name of Romm and that he 
even cleverly assumed that it meant a 
Soviet correspondent stationed in Rome. 
As a constant reader of the I/zvestia, 
Trotsky could not have avoided seeing 
Romm’s name at least once or sometimes 
twice a week, appearing over articles of 
three and four columns long. The sec- 
ond claim of Trotsky regarding Romm 
cannot be taken more seriously. For in 
that very long statement he again brings 
in the Bristol incident. 

Furthermore, Trotsky by no means 
proves that he could not have gone to 
Paris before going to Royan, especially 
since he says himself ““We went to Royan 
in the strictest secrecy so that the French 
press immediately lost track of us.” 

Trotsky has had many months to pre- 
pare his material, and the. newspapers 
give him plenty of space. All he has 
done is to make denials, ask questions, 
offer unsupported statements. He has 
furnished no proofs of his innocence in 
all these months, and though the men he 
says were innocent of the charges against 
them were on trial for their lives, offered 
none of the evidence he claims he has 
that might have saved their lives. 
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A BABY IS BORN 
(Continued from page 19) 


iodine. Then I start preparing the 
patient for the operation. I swab the 
skin with a tampon. Then I paint it 
with iodine, cover it with a sterile 
gauze pad, carefully cut a little hole in 
it, mark with an iodine stick the place 
to be cut, anaesthetize with chlorethy]l, 
and reach out—for the scalpel! 

The beating of a heart (my heart, 
professor!) can be heard in the room— 
beating as though it would burst. I 
look around, the nurse is pale, her 
teeth are chattering. She sees how 
nervous I am, and is afraid. I try not 
to show my agitation, move deliber- 
ately, and cut into the flesh. 

Everything went well, the pus ap- 
peared at once, quantities of pus. The 
patient hardly cried out. I drained 
out the cavity, put a pack in the wound. 
The next day, I dress it. I examine 
it well. Everything is clean. A sec- 
ond dressing, everything going well— 
a third—suddenly it begins to harden. 
I apply poultices. It passes. The 
wound heals. Only a little scar re- 
mains. Since that time my fame has 
grown in the village. The new doctor 
performs operations! I immediately 
won respect. 

The people here are friendly. There 
is one old man here, Semion Dmitriev- 
ich, a pensioner, a former teacher, a 
Hero of Labor. He is doing odd car- 
pentry jobs now. He has made two 
cabinets for the hospital. That is 
where I made his acquaintance. I go 


to read the newspapers with him. 
Semion Dmitrievich and I are planning 
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to organize a literary circle. We shall 
read Pushkin on our rest days. Kater- 
ina Vassilevna, the teacher, will join 
us, and has promised to bring in some 
of the older students from the school. 

I have gotten some skis for myself. 
I have two pairs. And the nurse is 
learning how to ski too. As soon as 
evening comes—we are out in the snow. 
Only the school children know this 
about me. I am not ashamed if I fall 
down in front of them. ‘They even 
come for me sometimes after school. 

“Hy, doctor, come on and ski with 
us!” 

In general, although there are no 
theatres here, one can live of course. I 
even like it here. If it were not for 
one circumstance I should not now 
make the slightest effort to go any- 
where else. But the “circumstance” 
exists, and I do not know just what 
I shall do. 

It is embarrassing to me to write 
about this. But just the same I shall 
explain the situation to you. You see, 
I am writing to you about everything 
—simply everything! While I was still 
in Leningrad, I got married. My hus- 
band was a student then. Now he is an 
engineer. His specialty is ship-build- 
ing. He has recently received his dip- 
loma and his first job. And where do 
you think it is? In Komsomolsk. Yes, 
Komsomolsk-on-the-Amur, 7,000 miles 
away! The news came like a thun- 
derbolt. As long as he lived in Len- 
ingrad we could still see each other 
occasionally, since it is only a few 
hours ride from Rzhev. But you can’t 
go to Komsomolsk on a rest day! So, 
it looks as though I should have to go 
to the Far East. 

But I haven’t been in to look at my 
little mother for a long time... . 

She is sleeping. Still sleeping! 
What is the trouble? Or did I give 
her an anesthetic too soon? She sleeps 
as though drunk... . 


I have given her pituitrin. Correct, 
or not? It’s hard to have no one to 
ask. . . . Is something going on in 
there? Aha—they are calling me... . 

All’s well, it seems. Her pains are 
coming regularly. I won’t pour any- 
thing more into her! But she’s scream- 
ing—I can hear it in here. What is 
it? Now they are calling me 
again. ... 

More torment! Has the bag of 
water burst or not? I think not. Al- 


though she thought she felt something 
. . . but that was a long time ago! 
Shall I give her an internal examina- 
tion, or wait? According to Skor- 
bansky, I should. But suppose I cause 
an infection? 

No—the water definitely has not 
come through. Skorbansky says it 
should be discharged—the bag should 
be punctured. Shall I puncture or 
not? Perhaps it is too soon? Suppose 
the water is discharged too soon—How 
can I manage with a dry birth? She 
is screaming again—she begs me to 
stay with her. 

“Doctor, dear doctor, where are you 
going?” 

But I cannot look through my medi- 
cal book in front of her! 

And what am I to do about the bag 
of water? Damn it, it seems as though 
I myself were going to give birth in- 
stead of her. 


* * * 


Congratulate me professor—a girl! 
Do you know, at the last moment I 
pierced the bag after all. I fussed 
about it for a long time, stood in front 
of the stove, warming myself, watch- 
ing my little mother. And then, all 
of a sudden, as though someone 
struck me, I went over and punc- 
tured the bag. The water came im- 
mediately. But just the same, I might 
have done it earlier! The baby would 
have been born that much sooner. 

The baby was born looking a little 
bluish. But healthy. It cried out 
piercingly at once. So, a new human 
being was born, Husky, an eight 
pounder. 

She sleeps now, my new 
mother, she sleeps like an angel. 

Morning already. It is snowing. 
It is good that it snows. ‘The road 
will be better. How hot it is, in this 
room! 

There is much, much more I should 
like to write, but I am so happy and 
so tired, I cannot hold the pen in my 
hand any longer. Now I too shall 
sleep and sleep—a sound, sweet sleep. 

And here is our manager who is go- 
ing to town to buy provisions. I must 
send the letter with him. 

So, I will close. Greetings to the 
Institute! Do not forget me! 


K. ANISOMOVA 


December 25, 1936 
Molokhovo Village, 
Kalinin Oblast. 


Translated by Jessica Smith 
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FROM A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


(Continued from page 17) 


and given simple lectures in non-techni- 
cal language interpreting the pictures 
and other exhibits, is to re-tell a familiar 
story. To observe that some of the 
“Marxian” or “dialectical” comments 
upon old masterpieces are naive and 
amusing, is to tell the truth. But the 
Soviet Union has done one thing for 
art that our “superior” would be-popu- 
larizers have not even thought of. It 
has prepared and posted in each room 
of its art institutes a printed statement 
setting forth the relationship between 
the particular works of art in the room 
and the spirit and character of the age 
or period which gave that work birth 
and significance. You are told what 
notable events occurred during the 
period, what great men and women 
lived then, what great scientific and 
other discoveries were made, what 
wars were fought, and for what ends, 
and who the generals and strategists 
were. The art thus throws light upon 
the age, and the age upon its art. Here 
is a liberal education in art. Let us 
not to be too proud to copy this inter- 
esting and sensible innovation. 


The street cars in Moscow are over- 
crowded at certain times of the day 
or evening, as are the street cars of 
Chicago, or New York, and the push- 
ing and shoving of the would-be riders, 
anxious to get seats, if possible, or 
straps to hang on to, would seem to 
produce the same sensations every- 
where. But in the street car the situa- 
tion is not the same. ‘The conductor, 
or conductress—as many women serve 
in that capacity—is entitled to a seat 
at the entrance, and no one may appro- 
priate that seat under any circum- 
stance. Soviet Russia remembers that 
street car conductors and conductresses 
are human, and need rest as well as 
protection from wind, cold, snow or 
rain. Our street car conductors, even 
if they belong to unions, dare not de- 
mand such protection and such con- 
sideration. The companies and the car 
riders would consider a demand for 
consideration of the kind in question 
strange and impudent. But why? 
Perhaps the Liberty League will an- 
swer this query. 

Again, in the street car, six front 
seats are reserved for women with chil- 
dren in their arms, for the aged, the 
infirm and the cripples. If these seats 
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are vacant, you are allowed to take 
them. But the moment one of the 
privileged groups just named appears, 
you must surrender the seat and find 
another, or stand. Americans, of 
course, do not require any such rules; 
they are too chivalrous and too tender- 
hearted to retain seats selfishly and let 
old women, cripples or young women 
with babies in their arms stand, sway 
back and forth, and perhaps faint. We 
do spontaneously what the Russians are 
told to do by the “Dictatorship!” Or 
do we? 


In the administration of the criminal 
law in Soviet Russia there are no tech- 
nicalities to delay or hamper common- 
sense and humane justice. Procedure 
has been simplified to the last degree. 
The speeches of the lawyers are brief 
and concise, and if you attend several 
sessions of the Moscow Criminal 
Court, you will conclude that Ameri- 
can lawyers, judges and lawyer-legis- 
lators might with advantage adopt, or 
adapt, some of the Russian ideas of the 
way to render justice efficient and ex- 
peditious. It appears that any average 
criminal case is disposed of in Russia— 
trial, appeals and all—in about sever 
weeks. In America, seven years is con- 
siderably nearer the average. Why this 
extraordinary difference? Because of 
our Bill of Rights? By no means. 
Because of our technicalities, hair- 
splitting, verbiage in pleadings and po- 
litical considerations. In the Soviet 
Union, you are assured, the State and 
the Defense have learned to cooperate 
honestly and sincerely in order to bring 
about just and reasonable verdicts in 
all criminal cases. The State is not 
vindictive, and is not anxious to con- 
vict. Promotion of State lawyers does 
not depend on the number of convic- 
tions obtained by hook or by crook. 
The defense lawyers, on the other 
hand, are not anxious to secure ac- 
quittals for the sake of popularity or 
financial success. The aim of both is 
justice tempered with mercy. Where 
there are good reasons for clemency, 
the Court wants to hear those reasons, 
and is glad to act upon them. Pun- 
ishment is not too severe, and prison 
is not a school of crime. On the 
other hand, persons guilty of crime un- 
der existing conditions must expect fit 
punishment, since there are no eco- 





nomic causes to justify or explain 
crime. Accused persons are advised by 
their own lawyers to admit guilt, thus 
establishing a claim to lenient treat- 


ment. In Russia, confessions have al- 
ways been common, and the public at- 
titude toward crime has always been 
one of compassion and duty. Today, 
intelligence and practical wisdom per- 
vade and animate the administration 
of criminal—and civil—justice. 


Europeans and Americans visiting 
Russia cannot always understand 
the fulsome praise of Stalin met with 
in the newspapers, in magazine articles, 
in speeches, in conversation. ‘The fre- 
quent references to “the. great Stalin,” 
the “genius of Stalin,” the “profound 
statesmanship of Stalin,” and the like, 
make a most unpleasant impression. 
Indeed, one inevitably doubts the com- 
plete sincerity of those who lay on the 
compliments “with a trowel.” There 
is a painful suspicion of sycophancy and 
self-seeking. Yet the most skeptical 
and critical should bear in mind cer- 
tain relevant facts. Stalin has re- 
vealed great tact, discretion, ability 
and insight in his handling of affairs. 
His foreign policy, his willingness to 
work in and with the League of Na- 
tions, his alliance with France, his rec- 
ognition of the futility of instigating 
and subsidizing revolution in countries 
not ready for any great change, his in- 
sistence on the Soviet Union’s role as 
exemplar and teacher—all these things 
are worthy of admiration and hearty 
commendation. He has been a con- 
structive force, an influence for good 
and for peace. He is no Utopian, no 
Don Quixote, no phrase-monger. He 
may have human faults, but his services 
since Lenin’s death and Trotsky’s self- 
elimination have been distinguished. 
Private and frank conversations in the 
USSR with men and women of culture 
and independence, have modified one 
observer’s reactions toward the appa- 
rently excessive and over-enthusiastic 
reverence for Stalin. At any rate, 
there is no harm init. After all, Stalin 
is working for the Soviet Union and 
doing a mighty good job. There is 
no occasion for anxiety. He will not 
delay or impede the further democrat- 
ization and liberalization of the Soviet 
régime. He is not building a totalita- 


rian, authoritarian, mystical State. He 
believes in liberty as well as in equality. 
And he talks no rubbish about race, 
blood, obedience. 


Mussolini is a char- 
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latan and Hitler an ignoramus, me- 
galomaniac and barbarian in any fair 
comparison with Stalin. 


e 

“The Russian peasant cannot have 
become a communist, and the govern- 
ment cannot make me believe the con- 
trary,” said a distinguished Russian en- 
gineer now living in Western Europe 
to the writer of these notes. And he 
added: “Look into this vital point.” 
The point was vital and impressed one. 
But in the Soviet Union the impression 
soon faded, because the Russian intel- 
lectuals call attention to facts over- 
looked by foreigners or emigrés. The 
Russian peasant, it is true, has not fully 
grasped or accepted either communism 
or socialism—unless he is young and in 
school or college, or in a city factory 
and its trade union. But the Russian 
peasant knows the difference between 
the agriculture of today, in the col- 
lective or cooperative, and the agricul- 
ture of the pre-collectivization era, as 
well as the difference between his pres- 
ent living standard and that of his 
youth or middle age. In food, housing, 
amusement, social life, educational op- 
portunities, and the like, the contrast: 
are too striking to be taken for granted. 
Comparisons are inevitable, and ques- 
tions are asked and answered. ‘The 
new régime, it is seen and felt, has 
brought about all the remarkable im- 
provements in the village. Things are 
more important than names or labels. 

Furthermore, the older Russian peas- 
ant cannot have forgotten the Muir, 
the system of common ownership of 
the land, which existed in Great Rus- 
sia for ages, and which the reactionary 
Stolypin, the “hangman-premier,” de- 
liberately abolished in favor of individ- 
ual ownership as a means of combating 
the propaganda of the Social-Revo- 
lutionists in the villages. Democracy 
and cooperation are no new phenomena 
in Russia. The old liberals and con- 
stitutionalists made that important 
truth familiar in their books long be- 
fore the advent of Bolshevism. Thus 
not only eloquent facts and figures, but 
traditions, to say nothing of current 
educational activity by radio and the 
press, lead even the average Russian 
peasant—who is no fool—to appreciate 
the practical advantages yielded by the 
new economic and political’ system. 

The Russian engineer and skeptic 
has received his answer, and it is com- 
mended to hosts of other doubters who, 
quite naturally, have been troubled by 
the same point. 
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friendliness, deep humanity and scholarly under- 
standing. Soviet Russia Today is proud to have 
secured Dr. Ingvolstad to conduct this tour. 

The Soviet Russia Today Tour which leaves New York July 7th will be led by Dr. Fred W. 
Ingvolstad, a feature which places this tour completely in a class all itself. Dr. Ingvolstad is 
one of the most fluent lecturers and interesting personalities in America today. A traveler of 
long experience. He will lecture every day on the boat and is equipped to look out for every 
comfort for his fellow-travelers. He knows the Soviet Union thoroughly, its peoples and its ways. 
The number which can be accommodated on this tour is strictly limited. Send in your applica- 
tion at once. 
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BOTH WAYS ON GIANT “QUEEN MARY” 


The Soviet Russia Today tour includes passage both ways on the giant luxury liner Queen Mary 
and passage from London to Leningrad on Soviet steamer. Nowhere else can you find a tour 
quite like this. 


Send for full information at once—or reserve your place on this tour by sending coupon below. 


48 DAYS - - SPECIAL FEATURES - - $444.50 


This tour, bear in mind, includes soft travel with sleepers in the Soviet Union, stop-overs in 
London, Warsaw, Paris, and the fullest cooperation of Soviet Russia Today, Send the coupon 
now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Tour Dept., Soviet Russia Topay, 824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





1. I enclose $25.00 as deposit. Please reserve passage for me on the Soviet Russia Today 
Tour leaving New York, July 7th. 


2. I am definitely interested in the Soviet Russia Today Tour to the Soviet Union this sum- 
mer. Please send brochure and full information. 
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PUSHKIN 


By Dr. Ernest J. Simmons, Harvard 
University Press. $3.75. 


Reviewed by 


OLIVER M. SAYLOR 


OR over a hundred years, Rus- 

sia has had a secret from the 
rest of the world: Why does she 
revere Alexander Pushkin, not only 
as her greatest literary genius, but 
also as her most profound spiritual 
counsellor? 

There has been no deliberate or con- 
scious attempt to withhold the answer 
to that question. On the contrary, 
when it is asked, Russians seem to feel 
uncertain whether we are trying to 
insult them or to josh them. As soon 
as they realize that our curiosity is 
in good faith, they volunteer volumi- 
nous explanations, without leaving us 
much the wiser. It is like our asking 
a little girl why she takes her dolly to 
bed with her, or a Hindu philosopher 
how he can walk serenely through a 
world in political chaos and distress. 

Probably it is not for a Russian to 
give the answer. He knows, by in- 
stinct. He knows, through the subtle 
medium of a language familiar and 
beloved to him, but almost hopelessly 
alien to us. More than any figure in 
extant world literature, Pushkin ap- 
pealed directly to the instincts of his 
people through their emotions. And 
more than most writers of universal 
stature, he clothed his thoughts in 
words and rhythms almost as eloquent 
to the ear as the thoughts themselves 
are to the mind and heart. As I have 
said elsewhere, the very sound of his 
words touches off Russian emotions 
like a voice out of Paradise. 

Is there, then, no satisfactory an- 
swer to the question, even at a time 
when we have joined with Russia and 
the world to honor Pushkin’s memory 
on the centenary of his tragic and un- 
timely death? It began to look that 
way—until the Harvard University 
Press brought out Dr. Ernest J. 
Simmons’ “Pushkin.” 

Here, almost without warning, is 
an open door to Russia’s most profound 
mystery. It will not admit us fully 
into the holy of holies of that mystery. 
Only a translation of his works by an 
English or American poet of Pushkin’s 
own genius will ever do that—or the 
spread of the Russian language until 
it becomes as universal as English! 
But in so far as the mind is concerned 
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—the mind frequently warmed by the 


emotions—Dr. Simmons’ biography 
provides a brilliant revelation of Push- 
kin, the man and the artist. 

In these pages we can understand, 
if we will, how everything that Push- 
kin wrote—lyrics, realistic and fantas- 
tic tales in verse and prose, history, 
travel—was the overflow of a bold, 
an indomitable, an exalted spirit, as 
sensitive as it was strong. With the 
fascination of a great novel, we read 
how he lived, loved, dreamed, died in 
a Quixotic duel with a richness and a 
recklessness that brought both ecstasy 
and misery in their wake, but never 
cynicism. Perhaps, we know now, 
that is why he could distill all Rus- 
sia’s past, foretell all its future. Per- 
haps that is why lesser souls can not 
translate him, and why we have had 
to wait so long for a biographer with 
sufficient sympathy and understanding. 

By any standards of biographical 
writing, Dr. Simmons’ book is an en- 
during and definitive achievement. 
The very objections to it which par- 
tiality might conjure up are its assets. 
The author, some will say, has given 
us a scant picture of the time—that era 
of profound disillusionment when Alex- 
ander I turned his back on the liberal 
ideas which had ushered in his reign, 
and of black dismay when Nicholas I 
wrote revenge for the December, 1825, 
Revolution over his whole career. Such 
a detailed picture might have made 
Pushkin more credible as a national 
phenomenon, but, as Dr. Simmons 
must have felt when he stopped at a 
certain point, it would have stood in 
the way of his conception of Pushkin 
as a world phenomenon. 

There are others, too, who will miss 
the intrusion of the author—in the 
manner of Maurois, and Ludwig, and 
Strachey. But isn’t it about time to 
swing back to the self-effacing im- 
partiality of the older biographical 
writing, tempered, of course, by the 
warm, human tolerance of the mod- 
ern school? 

It is this rigid impartiality of Dr. 
Simmons’ “Pushkin” that will win him 
most of his objectors, and, in the long 
run, most of his supporters. In an age 
like today, of even more intense politi- 
cal and social controversy than that in 


which Pushkin lived, it is hard to be 
both impartial and popular. The Left, 
which has not only accepted Pushkin 
but almost deified him, would prefer 
to have had his “conformity” ob- 
scured and his revolutionary tendencies 
emphasized, while the Right will feel 
that Dr. Simmons has made too much 
of Pushkin’s radical impulses and influ- 
ence. 

Likewise, moral freethinkers would 
have preferred more of a glorification 
of this freebooter in love, while moral 
Tories will wait in vain for the con- 
demnation that never comes. Instead, 
Dr. Simmons stands on the tolerant 
platform that “Love has its own justi- 
fication” —a platform that no Amer- 
ican college professor could have es- 
poused as recently as ten years ago— 
and depicts Pushkin’s tragedy as the 
brave quest of an exacting and ever- 
hopeful spirit who finds his goal at 
late last and then only in the half- 
world of a wife who could not match 
his passion for her and who heedlessly 
dragged him to his ruin. 

Pushkin is fortunate in his Amer- 
ican biographer, too, in that Dr. Sim- 
mons has brought a keenly impartial 
sense of literary values to his task. 
As each of the author’s major works 
emerges in his life story, its synopsis 
is presented, together with a concise 
estimate of its relative importance— 
and all with the deep but restrained 
emotional power which gives the book 
both its intrinsic value as literature and 
its power to solve the mystery regard- 
ing Pushkin’s hold upon the Russian 
heart and imagination. 


STALIN AND THE RED 
ARMY 


By K. E. Voroshilov, Moscow, 1936. 
Cooperative Publishing Society of 
Foreign Workers. 

Reviewed by 


GENERAL VICTOR A. 
YAKHONTOFF 


HIS small pamphlet written by 
K. E. Voroshilov, the Soviet Com- 
missar for Defense, and now trans- 
lated into the English, is of particu- 
lar interest because of the light it 
throws on the legend about Trotsky’s 
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role in building and directing the 
Red Army during the Civil War. It 
is timely because just now some of 
the over-zealous “defenders” of that 
former war-lord are trying to strength- 
en their case by references to the 
achievements of their protege in the 
past. 

Trotsky, the brilliancy of whose 
oratorical and literary gifts no one 
would deny, was also credited with the 
successful building of the Red Army, 
under trying circumstances, soon after 
the outbreak of the Revolution of 
1917, It was quite natural that the 
credit that was due to him was ex- 
aggerated beyond justification and for 
a complexity of reasons, It was 
unusual that a civilian, without any 
military training or experience, should 
have improvised and organized an 
armed force that succeeded in defeat- 
ing the regular troops under the com- 
mand of military specialists from vari- 
ous countries, better armed, better 
equipped and relying on abundant 
financial support from anti-Soviet 
sources. As a matter of fact, Trotsky 
succeeded in this chiefly because he 
relied on the expert advice and coop- 
eration of the best available military 
specialists of the old Russia. He found 
the way to the hearts of at least some 
among them, and enlisted their honest 
cooperation. But there were numer- 
ous other officers, who never came to 
see that defense of their country was 
a matter of real patriotism, who never 
were loyal to the country after the 
Revolution, and sabotaged the efforts 
of the newly born order to stop the 
invaders and defeat the forces of 
counter-revolution. Trotsky failed to 
realize the danger of these elements 
with results that had to be remedied 
later on by others, and especially by 
Stalin, who proved a born organizer 
of the proletarian class front. ‘“Miuili- 
tary Commissars must be the leading 
spirits of military work, giving their 
lead to the experts” wired Stalin to the 
Revolutionary Military Council in 
1918. 

Nossovich, a colonel of the General 
Staff of the Tsar’s time, who was with 
the Red Army, but later on deserted it, 
described a number of cases when 
Stalin disregarded Trotsky’s orders, 
and thereby again and again saved the 
situation. “In the period from 1918 
to 1920,” writes Voroshilov, “Stalin 
was probably the only person whom 
the Central Committe shifted from one 
front to the other, choosing the danger 
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spots, the places where the threat to 
the revolution was most imminent.” 
It was Stalin who saved Tsaritsyn 
who turned the retreat from Perm 
into an advance; it was he, not Trot- 
sky, who saved Petrograd, and con- 
tributed to the success in the South 
when he ordered the formation of the 
First Mounted Army. The Mounted 
Army, that later became famous under 
the command of Budionny, was created 
in spite of Trotsky’s disapproval. 
Voroshilov discloses that when the 
Central Committee ordered Stalin to 
the Southern Front to save the situa- 
tion there, Stalin placed before that 
Committee several conditions, the first 
among which was that “Trotsky must 
not interfere in the affairs of the South- 
ern Front and must not cross its lines 
of demarcation.” . 

There is no reason to suppose that 
Stalin was technically better equipped 
than other civilians to lead the army. 
Nowadays military leadership is not a 
simple matter, it requires high tech- 
nical training besides inborn talent. 
But civil war requires more than aver- 
age military training and experience, 
that one can expect to find in the ex- 
perts of that metier. In civil war the 
control of social forces, control of the 
political situation, ability to maneuvre 
according to the revolutionary situa- 
tion, are likely to be more decisive than 
so-called military science. | Under 
revolutionary circumstances military 
“science” very often has to give way 
to military “art,” where improvsing 
may be more needed than the blind 
following of orthodox canons. And 
still, the knowledge, the technical 
training in military affairs remains in 
the long run one of the deciding 
factors. Stalin had to rely on such 
trained people, and did. His closest 
aids, Yegorov and Petin, both were 
former officers of the General Staff, 
and their services to the USSR were 
properly rewarded by the new régime, 
for one of them became a Marshal 
of the Soviet Union, and the other has 
the rank next after that of a Marshal. 
Trotsky, as we know, also relied on the 
officers of the old régime, but he failed 
again and again in his choice of aids. 
As for the revolutionary leadership of 
the Army, apparently, he was not as 
successful as one can imagine from read- 
ing only his own numerous panegyrics. 
It is always safer to hear both sides 
before drawing a conclusion. That is 
why we recommend the pamphlet here 
reviewed. 
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SOCIALISM VICTORIOUS 

(Continued from page 22) 
high harvests on collective and state 
farms, including brigade leaders, {lab- 
oratory workers and machine operators, 
described to the learned gathering 
the methods by which these resyits had 
been attained. This meeting’ was a 
striking manifestation of the close col- 
laboration between science and practice 
in the Soviet Union. 


So great is the demand for techni- 
cally trained people in the various 
fields of agriculture that at the pres- 
ent time there are now functioning 
in the USSR 90 agricultural colleges 
with over 63,000 students and 523 
agricultural schools with 136,000 stu- 
dents. 


During the five-year period from 
1932 to 1936 these colleges and schools 
graduated 130,000 agronomists, live- 
stock experts, veterinarians, forestry 
engineers, etc. It is interesting to note 
that in the five years from 1908 to 
1913 Tsarist Russia managed to train 
1,862 agricultural experts in all of 
its schools and colleges. The differ- 
ence between these two figures gives 
a fair indication of the difference in 
the level of culture of the pre-war 
Russian village and the socialized agri- 
culture of today. 


The Soviet workers and peasants 
are thus walking hand in hand toward 
a life of culture and wellbeing for 
all. One of the most striking phe- 
nomena in Soviet life is the extremely 
rapid development of cultural facili- 
ties. For instance, the state budget 
allotment for education in 1937 of 
18.5 billion rubles is one-third greater 
than in 1936. The number of children 
in elementary and high schools will 
increase by almost 2,500,000 this year, 
reaching a total of 30,000,000—com- 
pared with 12,000,000 in 1928 and 
8,000,000 in 1914. Large sums are 
provided for the elimination during the 
next year of the scant 10 per cent of 
illiteracy which still exists among the 
adult population. It is well known 
that before the war the proportion of 
illiteracy was around 70 per cent. The 
enormous growth in the number of 
students in schools, academies, colleges 
and special courses for adults, the clubs, 
“palaces of culture,” and village read- 
ing rooms springing up throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, the 
rapidly mounting circulation of news- 
papers, magazines and books, are con- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SOCIALISM VICTORIOUS 
(Continued from page 39) 


vincing proofs of the reality of that 
section of the new constitution which 
guarantees to every citizen of the Soviet 
Union the right to education. 


Steadily expanding are the networks 
of kindergartens, nurseries, maternity 
homes, the number of doctors, hospitals 
and medical students. Continually ris- 
ing are the sums expended on social 
insurance benefits which take care of 
every contingency of the worker and 
his family. This year the trade unions 
have at their disposal for social insur- 
ance payments the enormous fund of 
8,300,000,000 rubles. Included among 
their facilities are over 600 sanatoria, 
rest homes and resorts attended by 
millions of workers every year. 


Keeping pace with the rapid growth 
of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion are the earnings of workers and 
collective farmers. This creates a 
limitless demand for the good things 
of life which the Soviet factories are 
turning out in ever-increasing quan- 
tities—but far from sufficient to satisfy 
the demand. This, as well as the con- 
struction of a great amount of new 
housing in order to make up the lag 
still existing in that sector, will be 
one of the principal tasks of the third 
five-year plan. , 


All this has been accomplished on 
the basis of a steady trend toward 
socialization. Private enterprise has 
already all but disappeared in trade 
and industry and plays a most insig- 
nificant part in agriculture (account- 
ing for 2 per cent of the total output). 
In the face of these facts it would seem 
to be the height of self-delusion to 
insist on the impossibility of building 
socialism in one country alone. The 
Soviet Union has already realized Len- 
in’s dream of building socialism. 


If one asks how it has been possible 
to achieve these results in the face of 
widespread sabotage, espionage and 
counter - revolutionary plots, the an- 
swer lies in the fact that while scores 
of enemies struggled against the build- 
ing of socialism, millions worked for 
it. For every sabotager in a coal mine 
or wrecker on a railroad, there were 
a thousand Stakhanovists determined 
to let nothing block the accomplish- 
ment of the plan. For the Soviet 
Union is now creating not only a new 
society; it is also creating a new 
people. 
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many of the finest books in all branches 
of literature. Beautiful volumes of per- 
manent value—specially designed and 
superbly bound. And at a price below 
that asked for ordinary, commercial- 
edition novels! 


Become a Charter Member, FREE 


Imagine getting books that have been 
priced from $5 to $25—in rich, new De 
Luxe Editions—forONLY$1.50EACH! 
No other plan ever offered to book lov- 
ers has combined such truly great books 
with such immense savings! 


There is no cost to you in joining the 
Club. By joining now, as a Charter 
Member, you will receive this gift book 
free. There are no extra dues. You pay 
nothing but the extremely low price of 
$1.50 per book, plus few cents postage. 

De Luxe Editions Club books are already 


famous for their luxurious bindings, fine 


printing, rich contents. The average volume 
is 6” x 9144". Many are even larger. Most 
contain 500 to 600 pages—some even over 
1000 pages. Many are gorgeously illustrated 
in color with paintings by the greatest mas- 
ters; others with fine drawings and photo- 
graphs. Every volume is complete. 

Such values are possible only because 
America’s leading publishers have codper- 
ated with us. They are allowing the Club to 
use the original, first-edition plates in print- 
ing these new De Luxe Editions. And the 
authors have agreed to smaller royalties. 

Typical of the many remarkable values 
are such recent De Luxe Editions as “Great 
Works of Art,” formerly $5.00; Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales,” in modern English, and 
with 25 full-page drawings in color by Rock- 
well Kent, formerly $25.00; ‘‘The Book of 
Old Ships,” illustrated by the famous marine 
artist, Gordon Grant, formerly $20.00; and 
“The Travels of Marco Polo,” formerly "$5. 00 
Similar values will be offered i in forthcoming 
selections, all at the low price, to members 


only, of $1.50 each! 
Send No Money 


If such bargains appeal to you—if you 
would like to spend less for books and have 
far more to show for it—then accept Free 
a Charter Membership in The De Luxe Edi- 
tions Club! Send no money with the Mem- 
bership Coupon below. Your free copy of 
“Stories of the Great Operas” will be sent 
to you at once. With it will come the cur- 
rent month’s bargain selection and the cur- 
rent issue of the Club’s “Folio”—a monthly 
magazine of interest to all book lovers. T he 

“Folio” is free, to Mem- 
bers exclusively. Each 
month it tells unusual 





FREE CHARTER MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


facts about the current 


Book Selection. And it 





THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 
Dept. 3-S.R., Garden City, N. Y. 


the current and forthcoming selections. 
—a book that formerly sold for $5.00, $1 
consideration of my enrollment as a Cha 


OF THE GREAT OPERAS AND THEIR 





Please enroll me free as a Charter Member and send me each month 
the members’ exclusive publication ‘‘THE FOLIO” which reviews 
My membership will bring 
to me, each month for an entire year, the Club's De Luxe Selection 
0.00, or even more—but 
which I am to have for only $1.50 plus Se few cents postage. In 
Member at this time, 
you are to send me at once, absolutely free, nad ift copy of STORIES 
OMPOSE 


reviews the coming 
month’s selection as well. 
Thus Members always 
know in advance what the 
next book will be. Your 
subscription for the “Fo- 
lio” will begin at once, 
without cost. Mail the 
coupon now! 


THE DE LUXE 
EDITIONS CLUB 
Dept. 3-S.R. 
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Garden City, N. Y. 


THIS FAMOUS 


UXE ED 





cardinal buckram, richly imprinted in gold. 








“Stories of the Great Operas and Their 


Composers,” by Ernest Newman, is typical 
of De Luxe Editions Club books. This 
beautiful volume is 24” thick, 8%” x 6” 
in size. Contains 1056. pages. ” Gives com- 
plete plots and musical movements of 30 
greatest operas. Describes composers’ lives. 
Will double your enjoyment of Opera in the 
theatre or over the radio. Printed from 
identical plates of original three-volume, 
$10.50 edition. Also contains 790 illustrated 
musical quotations. But whether you read 
music or not, you will enjoy and profit richly 
from this great book. Bound in handsome 

















